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Stops Price Cutting by Putting 
Dealer Profits First 


Yardley, by Considering Sales Volume Second, Keeps Its Products Safe 
from Cut-Throat Slashing Tactics 


As Told to J. G. Donley 
By Curtis Campaigne 


Sales Director, Yardley & Co., Ltd 


[EprtorraL Note: This article 


tells very clearly how one manu- 
facturer has solved the problem of 
maintaining dealer profits, without 
benefit of special legislation de- 
signed to clarify the manufac- 
turer’s right to refuse to sell. To 


those who cry out, “There ought 
to be a law!” this outspoken state- 
ment of a policy that has worked 
through several years of practice 
is proof that the principles of com- 
mon law are sufficient for the busi- 
ness that plays fair with all con- 
cerned. 

Other cosmetic manufacturers 
are markedly stiffening their re- 
fusal to truckle with volume 
buyers whose aim is price slaugh- 
tering. The industry has evidently 
learned the hard lesson that when 
product prestige is once prostituted 
to price concessions it is irretriev- 
ably lost. Such _ representative 
houses as Coty, Inc., Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet Co., Richard Hud- 
nut, and Helena Rubinstein, Inc. 
are adopting dealer policies which 
leave no loophole for the “pine- 
boarders.” ] 


VARDLEY’S experience during 
the ten years that the American 
branch has been in existence shows 
that it is possible for the manufac- 
turer so to limit distribution that 
the problem of maintaining” a 
profitable retail price will be 
automatically solved. It merely 
involves limiting distribution to 


retailers who are interested in 
profit. 

But the manufacturer who only 
pretends to want to maintain 
dealer profits and who hasn’t the 
courage to live up to those pre- 
tensions cannot expect the full 
sympathy and acquiescence of 
dealers. 

Yardley puts profits for dealers 
ahead of sales volume. We sin- 
cerely and honestly want to main- 
tain full prices and full profits for 
all. Therefore, we have done 
three things—which any manufac- 
turer can do—to achieve that end. 

First, we have an open and 
above-board policy of being honest 
with all dealers to assure them a 
full and fair profit on all business. 
Only dealers who are in sympathy 
with that policy are selected. We 
are not legally compelled to deal 
with any retailer, and in practice, 
this means that we supply only 
those who see eye to eye with us. 

Second, our prices and terms 
and discounts are the same for all 
—large or small. 

Third, our salesmen, like our 
dealers, are on an exactly equal 
footing. Every salesman has every 
advantage, every privilege that any 
other salesman has. 

We are interested in volume, of 
course. We want to sell more of 
our Old English Lavender, more 
of our soaps and cosmetics every 
year, if we can—consistent with 
our policy. 
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But we are decidedly not inter- 
ested in volume for volume’s sake. 
We are not interested in high- 
pressuring to meet a moon-high 
quota set at some preconceived 
percentage above the previous 
year’s volume. We want to go 
forward each year sanely and 
satisfactorily, but not in a way 
which puts an enfeebling strain on 
the policy which we feel is the 
right thing for our business and 
our products. 


Cannot Be Tempted 
to Temporize 

This policy, as we visualize 
it, is a foundation upon which 
to build for permanency. It is 
something on which to found a 
business which will endure. That 
conception, as different from op- 
portunism as day is from night, 
gives us the courage to stick to it. 
We know that we are going where 
we want to go; therefore nothing 
can tempt us to turn aside. No 
order can be large enough to make 
us temporize with our policy. We 
will not buy a nickel’s worth of 
business at the expense of the 
principles we have set up. 

But our experience also shows 
that when a manufacturer reso- 
lutely turns his back on the attain- 
ment of volume by one road, he 
may yet come to it over another— 
1931 was the record year in the 
history of our American branch. 
And in 1930 our sales’ exceeded 
1929 by a substantial volume. In 
this there is plenty of evidence that 
dealers are ready and willing to go 
along with the manufacturer when 
he tries to treat them fairly and 
squarely. 

We have always lived up to our 
policy of full price and full profit, 
but last July—with the air filled 
with the smoke of profitless retail- 
ing—we reaffirmed that policy 
more strenuously than before. In 
order fully to protect this policy 
we limited our wholesale distribu- 
tion to a few selected distributors 
who were in sympathy with it. 
Then every salesman was required 
to go out and preach the gospel 
of full profit. Yardley products 


had been getting over to the con- 
sumer in such a way that they 
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were a tempting morsel to be kept 
out of the reach of “pine-board- 
ers” ‘and other predatory price- 
cutters who would have liked to 
dress up their store shelves with 
them. 

If we were to sit down and start 
to figure out just how we could 
stretch our policy to take the 
many orders that are offered to us 
on the basis of various concessions, 
volume would shoot up like a bam- 
boo sprout. But our policy is not 
elastic; it is inflexible; it means 
absolutely what it says. And in 
spite of the fact that we re- 
affirmed our policy of selling only 
to dealers who acquiesce in our 
method of doing business—or was 
it because of it?—we opened more 
new accounts in the last three 
months of last year than in any 
previous three months in the his- 
tory of this branch. 

Last September, in preparation 
for the holiday trade, we mailed 
25,000 copies of a booklet which 
talked about full price and full 
profit in a language the dealer 
understands. Here is a portion of 
the message that was printed in 
large type on the first two pages 
of this booklet: 


“Christmas, as usual, This Year, 
But Will There Be Profits 
For You as usual? 
“There’s been a lot of cut-throat 
price-slashing in the cosmetic in- 
dustry. And it hasn’t made you 
any more customers, or any more 
sales . . . because as soon as one 
fellow cuts the price, somebody 
around the corner cuts under him, 
and the merry war is on. The cus- 
tomer, of course, goes where she 
gets the biggest slash, and profits 
dwindle to a vanishing point. 


Not Only Lost Profit 
But Lost Prestige 


“There is more than loss of 
profit in the cutting of prices. 
There is loss of prestige, which 
cannot be regained. For the wo- 
man who has grown accustomed 
to buying a dollar product for 43 
cents can never again be convinced 
that that commodity is worth a 
dollar of her money. Yardley 

(Continued on page 94) 
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CULTIVATE RHODE ISLAND IN 1932 





Newspaper Readers 
who Buy Automobiles! 





Journal-Bulletin 
FAMILIES 


In Providence 


19 “or 20 


2 our 


of families reading 
daily newspapers 








( lhe PROVIDENCE 


OURNAL#BULLETIN |=}. 


qa? New Englands Second Largest Market 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 
Boston - New York - Chicago - San Francisco - Los Angeles - Seattle 


New car sales in Rhode Island 
last year were 12% below 1930, 
as against a national loss of 
27.3%. Only two states made a 
better relative showing. 


There was a new car sold for every 12 
families in the state. And there was 
a Journal sold daily in Rhode Island 
for every 4 families. The Journal 
reaches a large proportion of the im- 
mediate automobile prospects—and 
at the lowest cost per prospect. 


A passenger car was registered in 1931 
for every 1.4 Rhode Island families. 
The Journal and Bulletin together 
(omitting duplication) cover the 
state in the ratio of one to every 1.6 
families. 


Nearly every motorist a reader: 
and nearly every reader-family 
an automotive prospect, now or 
soon! 






Representatives R. J. BIDWELL CO. 














The Beaver Hats of Tomorrow 


New Efforts and Advertising Will Create New Industries. We Are Going 
Forward, Not Backward 


By Roy Dickinson 


[Epiror1aL Nore: Portions of 
the material in this article were 
presented by Mr. Dickinson in a 
talk before the mid-winter meeting 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, Savings Bank Division. It is 
the bankers of the country who, 
with the recent changes in credit 
policies of the Federal Reserve 
Board, will now be in a better posi- 
tion to provide the sinews for the 
new big industries. 

The progressive bankers of 
America have a vital interest in 
seeing that “the beaver hats of to- 
morrow” are encouraged, and 
soundly managed. ] 


ONE bright June day early in 
1815 a_ strutting London 
dandy walked down Piccadilly with 
a great shining hat on his head. 
The people gasped, looked, won- 
dered and then wanted one just 
like it. For the dandy was Beau 
Brummell and he wore the first 
beaver hat. This is how an his- 
torian, Harvey Ferguson, describes 
the importance of that obscure 
event : 

“Beaver hats soon became the 
rage in London. Beaver became 
worth its weight in silver. The 
camouflage of trivial chance that 
often hides the great moving forces 
of human destiny never had a 
more striking manifestation than 
this of a man walking down Picca- 
dilly in a new tile and thereby 
sending a thousand men to explore 
a wilderness.” 

News came of that hat to young 
America. Men heard of the prices 
to which beaver skin had soared. 
A thousand men started across the 
mountains. They left great mem- 
ories, big names. Kit Carson, 
Lucien Maxwell, Uncle Dick 
Wooton, Jim Bridger and almost 
every other remembered pioneer 
learned the trails and explored the 
wilderness as a free trapper. 

Out after beaver, these men lo- 


cated every pass in the mountains, 
fought every tribe. Harvey Fer- 
guson points out it was Jim 
Bridger who told the surveyors 
where the Northern Pacific could 
cross the mountains. The Santa 
Fe followed in the line of Uncle 
Dick Wooton’s toll road. And a 
beaver hat started them off. 

Let us consider other beaver 
hats which have led us out of the 
wilderness since that time. 

The recovery from the panic of 
1873 was accomplished when some- 
how a few men decided the coun- 
try could stand more railroads, 
and the great railroad builders of 
the late 70’s and 80’s were our 
beaver hats of that era. Gold dis- 
covery and increased production in 
the Rand and Alaska led to the 
long, hard way out of the panic of 
the early nineties, in 1907 the Ford 
Company was four years old and 
young John Anderson had just 
written his father a letter which 
asked for advice as to whether he 
should invest any money in it and 
whether his dad thought $75 a 
month was too much rent to pay 
for an assembling plant. 


When Ford Was 
Offered $1,000,000,000 


The panic of 1907 was still with 
us but on October 26, 1909, Durant 
offered Ford $8,000,000 for his 
business and found that in the few 
weeks since the price had been set, 
Ford had changed his mind. On 
December 31, 1926, Hornblower & 
Weeks offered $1,000,000,000 for 
the company. 

The automobile, with the mil- 
lions in men and capital it put to 
work, was the beaver hat of 1907. 

In 1921 the war ,time deficit in 
housing construction, better auto- 
mobiles, the beginning of radio 
(the crystal set days were 1921- 
22) and other new _ industries, 
furnished the impetus. 

In other bad years, plain prac- 
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Doing Thin gs First 


No. 5 


At Last—The Certified House 


Building and loan associations, and develop- 
ment companies, have been paying Houser 
BeautiFuL to check plans and specifi- 
cations for the homes they build—thus 
making sure of good taste, good materials, 
and good construction. 


Now House BEauTiIFUL offers the same 
service to its readers. For a moderate fee, 
House BeautiFut will certify the plans 
for any house, large or small, including 
design, proper placing on the lot, correct 
use of reliable materials and mechanical 
equipment. 


Such a service has never before been offered 
by any magazine in the home-building field. 
It is one more bit of evidence that House 
BEAUTIFUL leads the field, not only in 
text and pictures, but in services of im- 
mense practical value to its readers and its 
advertisers. 


House Beauhtul 


8 ARLINGTON STREET ------ BOSTON 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
Member of the National Shelter Group 








J. WALTER 
THOMPSON 


COMPANY 
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Product research + Study of markets and 
merchandising - Complete advertising service in 
newspapers, magazines, radio, and outdoor. 
An organization of more than eleven hundred 
people, located in twenty-two offices in 


the market centers of the world 


NEW YORK - 420 Lexington Avenue + 1 Wall Street 
CHICAGO + 410 North Michigan Avenue 


SAN FRANCISCO - BOSTON - CINCINNATI - ST. LOUIS 


LOS ANGELES - MONTREAL - TORONTO -: -: London 
Paris - Barcelona - Stockholm - Copenhagen - Berlin - Antwerp 
Sao Paulo - Buenos Aires - Port Elizabeth - Bombay Sydney 
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tical, average folks, many of them 
previously unheard of, started 
something, dreamed big dreams, 
pulled other business along, went 
into the wilderness, blazed new 
trails. 

It is, of course, true that there 
may come an economic era in the 
life of a nation as in the physical 
life of a man when past perform- 
ances do not count. Just because 
a man has recovered from three 
broken ribs and two bad attacks 
of pneumonia he won’t assume that 
he will live forever. Yet there are 
new beaver hats in the offing. A 
new generation, impatient at our 
ways is growing up around us. 

Recently I saw an advertisement 
which suggested that if August 
Miller, who left his wife and baby 
twenty years ago, would return 
home it would give the baby great 
pleasure to knock his block off. 

As we consider the evidence of 
maturing youth around us and the 
possibilities of new beaver hats, 
let us first consider : 


1. Housing. 


Some say the country is all built 
up. There may be enough office 
and house space to meet the dimin- 
ished requirements of today, but 
in the longer view the industry is 
in its infancy. 

The machine age has made pres- 
ent homes out of date. New forms 
are needed for more sunlight, violet 
rays, exercise rooms. New mate- 
rials and new methods of using 
old materials are being developed. 
The American home is a virgin 
field, vaster in money values and 
possibilities than the automobile 
was in The new things 
youth wants won't fit into the old, 
traditional plan. The Tudor 
squires and Norman farmers we 
copy now never conceived our age, 
our love for air, light, a fuller 
life. 

An industrialist wouldn’t build 
his plant around overshot water 
wheels for old time’s sake. New 
homes must be factories for the 
better production of hapnv lives. 
Waste must be eliminated, ade- 
quate humidifying of the air must 
come, cool rooms in summer with 
new machines. We will be her- 
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metically sealed against cold, heat, 
dust, and outdoor light or dark. 
We can simplify and improve. 
Less bricks, more aluminum, bet- 
ter insulation. 

Last month’s Home Conference 
in Washington reported: 

“The small house in the future 
will not resemble any of the houses 
of the past. It will cost one-half 
as much and be far more efficient.” 

This foretells the coming re- 
construction and modernization of 
the country’s housing, so that it 
will no longer be true, as the Con- 
ference was also told, that families 
with incomes below $1,500 cannot 
afford new houses representing 
adequate standards of living. 

Costs are too high and incomes 
too low for new homes now, but 
only because the basis of exchange 
is disrupted. No cause for despair 
here, only for resolution and a 
planned national economy in at- 
tacking the problem. 


2. Electrical devices. 


Here again new wants created 
by advertising will create new in- 
dustries as the past has proved. In 
1929 one-quarter of the total gen- 
eral electric production was made 
up of new lines developed since the 
war. Is that development to stop? 
Here are coming electric clocks, 
ranges, socket lights in violet ray 
form, exercise machines, the new 
Copeland engine which makes elec- 
tric refrigeration possible for ‘farms 
and isolated camps. No electrical 
engineer familiar with the remark- 
able work in photo-electric lines 
and others will for a moment sub- 
scribe to the idea that there is less 
work to be done in the future than 
in the past toward a better, more 
convenient life, provided we share 
more of the profits of mass pro- 
duction with the possible purchas- 
ers of the products of our plants. 


3. Less noise. 


Nothing is more appropriate 
when times are so quiet we can 
hear the dividends pass than a new 
industry to make our lives less 
noisy should be launched. 

All our modern speed has been 
attained at the cost of quiet. 

Police whistles, radio loud 
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speakers, automobile horns, add to 
the daily din. 

Sound control, a new industry 
in the making, will stop transfer- 
ence of noise. We can absorb the 
loud clatter of dishes in restau- 
rants. Newer and better materials 
are being worked out to absorb 
sound. New devices combining 
ventilating with muting will keep 
street sounds from ascending in 
their full force. Offices muffled in 
swansdown will be advertised and 
demanded. 

Every period of depression, a 
springboard for new _ industries, 
may this time push this unusual 
one into the forefront. 


4. Streamlining. 


Totally new designs not only in 
automobiles but in power boats 
and trains will eliminate much 
waste. Here is merely one idea in 
design which has infinite possibili- 
ties. Experiments with express 
trains in France proves that the 
new streamline form of train, due 
to lowered wind resistance, can 
save 38 per cent in fuel cost. 


5. Air conditioning. 


Mentioned briefly under the head 
of “housing,” has tremendous pos- 
sibilities. A few pioneers, such as 
Carrier, pointed the way for con- 
ditioning air in industrial plants, 
theaters and public buildings. Gen- 
eral Motors is now offering air 
conditioners which heat, cleanse, 
cool and moisten the air. One such 
unit is operated by a 1% horse 
power motor. 

Holland Furnace has for a long 
time been working on and now 
presents air conditioning equip- 
ment for operation with its own 
furnaces. 

Timken-Detroit Company __ is 
bringing out its medium price Air- 
lux humidifier and American 
Blower has a higher priced one. 

In the very low price field, small 
and portable devices are being 
worked out by ten or more com- 
panies. 

The Copper and Brass Research 
Association says that 3,500 air con- 
ditioning plants are now in use and 
sees a vast potential market ahead 
of this new industry. 
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We haven't mentioned the grow- 
ing health market, television, quick 
freezing for foods (even mush- 
rooms are now being frozen at 
West Chester, Pa.), nor chemical 
research in factory and on farm. 
Cotton was once just cotton to the 
farmers of the South. Now it is 
everything from rayon to high ex- 
plosives. Corncobs make chairs. 
Sawdust goes into lining for cedar 
closets ; what may happen to wheat 
if chemistry and imagination are 
applied to this great crop and 
others? 

Many a young reader of a book 
such as “Only Yesterday” can 
scarcely recognize the world as 
the author pictures it in 1915. Cer- 
tainly the men of 1873, 1886 or 
1908 would not recognize today’s 
world. 

The tools which create progress 
and the possibilities for progress 
are far more numerous and ef- 
fective than they were in any 
previous period. 

It is not intelligence or possi- 
bilities that we lack for the over- 
coming of stagnation. The fron- 
tiers which face us today are not 
savage tribes and difficult moun- 
tains, but the forces of fear and 
confusion. 

The only question is whether the 
beaver hats which now beckon us 
on across these frontiers will be 
met with the same _ resolution, 
courage and willingness to fight 
which the early trappers had and 


used. 
Who will be the Kit Carsons of 
the next decade? 


F. E. Winsor Joins Outdoor 


Advertising, Inc. 

Fred E. Winsor has joined the St. 
Louis office of Outdoor Advertising, Inc., 
as an account executive. He was execu- 
tive secretary of the Advertising Club 
of St. Louis from 1922 to 1925. Later he 
joined the St. Louis office of the General 
Outdoor Advertising Company as sales 
manager, most recently serving as na- 
tional contact representative. 


H. R. Van Gunten Joins 
“American Weekly” 


H. R. Van Gunten, formerly execu- 
tive vice-president of the Dunham, 
Younggreen, Lesan Company, Chicago, 
has joined the staff of the American 
Weekly at that city. 
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Four Hundred National Accounts Use The Journal Exclusively 


The Milwaukee Situation 


in a Few Figures — 


N January, 1932, The Milwaukee 
Journal published a greater share of 
Milwaukee’s total newspaper linage than 
in years past. The Journal published 53% 
of all advertising in the three Milwaukee 
newspapers in 1927 ... 55% in 1928... 
57% in 1929 ... 60% in “1930 ... 64% 
in 1931 ... and 64.5% in January, 1932. 





Milwaukee Newspaper Advertising 
Linage in January, 1932 


THE JOURNAL Combination Papers 
Evening & Sunday § Morn., Eve. & Sunday 











General 248,595 135,884 
Retail 560,906 311,521 
Classified 135,749 73,008 

Total Lines 945,250 520,413 


*A combination rate for the other two papers has been 
in effect since November, 1930. 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


VFrirns tT BY M E RIT 














Covers More than 80% of the Buying Power in Greater Milwaukee 
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For the second successive year The Chicago 
Daily News has led every newspaper of record 
in the volume of food and groceries advertising. 


The Daily News food linage for 1931 .. . gen- _ - 
eral, retail and department store . . . was over two 3. 7 
million lines. Greater than both Chicago morning 4. P 
newspapers, daily and Sunday combined. Greater 5. P 
than all other evening newspapers combined. 6. T 

Greater by 100,000 lines than any other news- 7.1 
paper in the world. ~ ; 

Food . . . first of all the everyday necessities 10. P 

. is bought for the home and by the homemaker. 11. 
The ten-year increasing leadership of The Daily 12. P 
News in food advertising is convincing evidence 13. S 


of the commanding influence of The Daily News in 
the homes of Chicago. 


THE CHICAGGA 


THE QUALITY QUANTITY CONCKATED 


National Advertising Representati@RGE A 
250 Park § YORK 








CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA DETROIT [AN FRAN 
Palmolive Building Record Bidg. New Center B nadnoc! 


+ —— 
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THE WORLD 






World’s Leading Newspapers in Volume 


igo 
_ of Food Advertising 
. LINAGE 
1. Chicago Daily News (Evening)........ ... 2,031,187 
sl 2. Washington Star (Evening and Sunday) ......... 1,924,819 
we DB, Pe I os 6 diva acc sccciccescca. 1,924,154 
ing 4. Pittsburgh Press (Evening and Sunday) ......... 1,888,682 
ter 5. Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph wane and nnnatl 1,848,479 
6. Toronto Telegram (Evening) . . 7 . 1,815,808 
= 7. Los Angeles Herald (Evening) ................ 1,672,185 
8. St. Louis Post-Dispatch (Evening and Sunday) ... 1,655,538 
: 9. Oakland Tribune (Evening and Sunday)......... 1,589,616 
pes 10. Philadelphia Bulletin (Evening) .... sauder 1,570,287 
er. 11. Montreal Star (Evening) ....... ...... 1,565,709 
ily 12. Providence Bulletin (Evening). aie eae 1,475,661 
= 13. San Diego Tribune (Evening)................. 1,396,717 
in Note: Figures include general, retail and de- 


partment store linage. Source: Media Records. 


GFAILY NEWS 


CONGATED EVENING CIRCULATION 


esentati@RGE A. McDEVITT CO. 
250 Park § YORK 





Financial Advertising Offices—————. 


STROIT [AN FRANCISCO NEW YORK CHICAGO 
enter B nadnock Bidg. 165 Broadway 29 S. LaSalle Street 
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When an advertiser uses the Oklahoman and Times, ferred 
he sells not only to Oklahoma City but to a 26-county INK a 
market, penetrating to 62 towns of more than 1,000 popu- a larg 
lation, closely knit into a compact merchandising unit by age : 
railroads, interurbans, a network of bus and truck lines, pain 
improved highways, and the influence of the Oklahoman the ~ 
and Times. retail 
The commodities advertised in the Oklahoman and ldv | 
Times, sold in Oklahoma City stores, used in Oklahoma re ry 

City homes, are found in the stores and homes of the . 
entire Oklahoma City Market, where 45% of the urban He | 
population read the Oklahoman or Times daily and quired 
75% of whom average 10 buying trips to Oklahoma City re “y 
each year. ae h 
The Oklahoman and Times give 11% more circulation — 
in this market at one-third the milline cost of all 22 three g 
other daily newspapers published in this area combined, former 
including the third Oklahoma City paper. single 
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Beats the Depression by Expanding 
Output and Outlet 


Regal Shoe, to Avoid Cutting Factory Production, Opens Thirty New 
Stores and Reduces Prices 


An Interview by Henry Burwen with 


Elmer J. Bliss 


Chairman of the Board, 


UR business has come 

through this depression on 
a fairly even keel,” said E. J. 
Bliss, chairman of the board of 
the Regal Shoe Companv. in an- 
swer to a question. “Unlike our 
plan in the depression of 1921, 
when we pulled through by mak- 
ing a radical revolution in our en- 
tire business policy, we have met 
the current situation by a series of 
three successive changes, and we 
finished 1931 with sales and _pro- 
duction schedules running 28 per 
cent ahead of 1930.” 

This was the second time I had 
interviewed Mr. Bliss on the sub- 
ject of handling a business in de- 
pression times. The first occasion 
was in 1923. The revolution in 
business policy to which he re- 
ferred was reported in PRINTERS’ 
INK at that time. He abandoned 
a large volume of business from 
1,000 dealer agents in order that 
he might, by selling exclusively 
through his own stores, simplify 
the range of production and of 
retail pricing. 

Advertising Increased 
by 50 Per Cent 


He brought the number of re- 
quired varieties down from 2,500 
to 100. By this method, he re- 
duced costs some 30 per cent, 
brought the retail price from an 
average price of $10.85 for the 
three grades the company had been 
formerly making to a one-quality, 
single standardized price of $6.80 


and, shortly after, to $6.60. He 


increased advertising bv 50 per 
cent. With those policies, he had 
within six months more than re- 
gained, in his own stores, the vol- 
ume given up with dealer agents. 
The business had, in a short time, 
been brought back to a _ highly 
profitable level. 


_vidual stores. 


Regal Shoe Company 


I had reviewed those facts in 
opening the present interview. I 
had stated that the conditions un- 
der which he had been operating 
back in those days had apparently 
provided an opportunity for ex- 
tremely radical action and had in- 
quired what remained for him to 
do in these days to accomplish a 
similar result. 


Thirty New Stores 
Opened in 1931 


Mr. Bliss continued, 
to my question: 

“As soon as it was apparent that 
we were in for a real depression, 
we began to plan how to adapt 
ourselves to it. Our business had 
started to fall off. I watched it 
drop for a time, while tentative 
plans were forming in our minds. 
Then I started a program of open- 
ing new stores as the quickest im- 
mediate means of offsetting the 
drop. In 1930 and 1931, we opened 
thirty new stores, increasing by 42 
per cent the number of units 
operated.” 

Expansion of retail stores at a 
time when consumers were sup- 
posed not to be buying, when shoe 
chains in particular were having 
serious troubles due to unbalanc- 
ing of ratios between operating 
costs and volume! Why, in view 
of such conditions, I asked Mr. 
Bliss, did he consider that method 
of creating volume desirable? 

“Our primary objective,” he an- 
swered, “is to maintain our fac- 
tory at or near capacity and keep 
it on an even keel. When factory 
volume drops, overhead per unit 
mounts rapidly. Losses on manu- 
facturing overhead are more seri- 
ous than possible losses on indi- 
Another point is 
that when the factory is running 
evenly at capacity, you have a 
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true basis for calculating costs and 
can formulate merchandising poli- 
cies with greater precision based 
on the actual facts. When the 
factory is running subnormally, 
you cannot figure on actual costs 
but must base selling policies 
wholly on competitive conditions 
and guesswork. 

“In addition to that, while it 
might have been undesirable for a 
manufacturer not already in the 
chain-store business to open new 
retail outlets and assume the haz- 
ard that goes with an untried 
business, it was with us an exten- 
sion of a plan with which we had 
grown up. We had a name, pol- 
icy and method of doing business 
which could enable us to anticipate 
reasonably satisfactory results. 

“Still another factor was that 
locations were available at very 
reasonable figures—many could be 
had on a basis of percentage of 
sales. We have found that nearly 
always if the rental bears a proper 
relation to sales, say around 6 per 
cent, other store expenses can be 
regulated also in proper propor- 
tion and the store made profitable. 

“Twenty-one out of the thirty 
new stores are already operating 
at a profit, and each is gradually 
building a volume that should be 
very profitable when normal times 
return.” 

I remarked that it was apparent 
that the 42 per cent increase in re- 
tail outlets, by itself, must have 
largely taken care of the factory 
problem, but that still left the 
problem of depleted volume in the 
individual store units. 


Second Step Was 


to Increase Volume 


“Our second step was designed 
to cope with that,” Mr. Bliss an- 
swered. “To increase the volume 
in our stores we added articles of 
merchandise closely allied with 
shoes. Chief among these were 
men’s gloves. We selected gloves, 
first, because they are made of 
leather and lend themselves par- 
ticularly well to our permanent 
styling and merchandising policy— 
which is that, while we are pri- 
marily in the shoe business, we 
will sell our shoe customers other 
articles of leather when our pur- 
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chasing power and distributing 
system enable us to do so at low 
prices. In addition, the sale of 
men’s gloves would enable us to 
utilize the ‘Regal Compare’ style 
idea which we have used so ef- 
fectively on shoes. 


Style Always Has Been 
Important Factor 


“This style idea has been a very 
important factor in our develop- 
ment. When I started this busi- 
ness in 1893, I began going to for- 
eign custom bootmakers, buying 
their best styles and reproducing 
them. We have continued this 
policy continuously throughout our 
existence. We have made no pre- 
tense of creating styles—we have 
reproduced them, going mainly to 
London for our models, which the 
public realizes is the style center 
for men’s shoes. 

“That plan is not exclusive with 
us; it has been used by other man- 
ufacturers. But in 1923 it oc- 
curred to me to advertise the fact 
to the public, capitalize it and 
surround ourselves with a high- 
grade style atmosphere. This was 
the beginning of our window dis- 
play and advertising exhibits 
showing the foreign model and 
the Regal reproduction side by 
side, with a story under each read- 
ing that the one was a custom shoe 
from London for which we had 
paid perhaps $29, the other a 
Regal reproduction at $6.60. 

“These style exhibits—the cus- 
tom shoe at anywhere from $15 
to $50 and the Regal reproduction 
—have been the principal theme of 
our window display and newspaper 
advertising since 1924. They have 
greatly enhanced the style prestige 
of the Regal line. 

“T believed the same idea would 
develop a unique style prestige for 
a line of Regal gloves and make 
them material factors in our busi- 
ness. Consequently, we started to 
reproduce expensive styles, dis- 
playing them and advertising them 
in the same manner—the original 
style for which we had paid per- 
haps $15, the Regal reproduction 
beside it at $2.95. As with the 
shoes, we adopted a standard one- 
price, one-quality policy for the 
gloves. 
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“The idea has proved successful 
beyond our immediate expecta- 
tions. In fact, during the last 
Christmas season we under-esti- 
mated our requirements and were 
unable to care for all the demand.” 

And now we come to the third 
act of the program. 


Third Step Was to 
Reduce Prices 


“Our third step was to reduce 
our standard price from $6.60 to 
$5.85. The reduction went into 
effect on October 9 last. We an- 
nounced it in large newspaper 
space and at the same time in- 
augurated a radio broadcasting 
campaign. We _ increased our 
normal advertising expenditure by 
25 per cent. We dramatized the 
situation by showing a bold chart 
line running across the face of the 
advertisements demonstrating the 
travel of Regal prices from $10.85 
in 1920 to $8.45 in 1921, $6.80 in 
1922, $6.60 in 1923 to $5.85 in 
1931. We carried out the same 
idea by displaying the chart line 
across the face of every store win- 
dow from Coast to Coast. 

“The response was immediate. 
Weekly reports showed some stores 
increasing volume from 40 per 
cent to 60 per cent over 1930. 
Average increase from the date of 
the price drop to the present has 
been a little over 28 per cent. I 
had expected this increase to fall 
back, but it has been holding up 
consistently to the present. We 
have been supporting it by con- 
tinuing the increased expenditure 
for advertising. 

“The possibility of a price re- 
duction had, of course, been be- 
fore us constantly, but to make it 
properly effective I felt that it had 
to be timed and handled right. It 
is easy to drop a price at any time, 
but not so easy to drop it at a 
time and on a basis when it is 
profitable to do so. We realized 
that with our established, stand- 
ardized one-price system it would 
not do to bring down the price in 
small steps. When we did reduce, 
it would have to be a substantial 
reduction, noticeable and worth 
talking about. 

“It was not possible until re- 
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based on manufacturing 
costs, to drop it to a substantial 
extent. While raw material prices 
were decreasing, we had been off- 
setting that by putting extra costs 
and value into the shoes, by using 
more expensive leathers and the 
like. In October, we felt the time 
had come to take the step. Raw 
material prices had come down 
further, we had been studying our 
costs, and we figured that with 
the increased volume anticipated, 
we could afford to do it. The 
steps we had previously taken had 
eliminated the necessity of making 
a reduction in disregard of costs.” 

It occurred to me to inquire at 
this point if the $6.60 price was 
not so closely identified with the 
Regal name that it might have 
been reasonable to fear an un- 
favorable reaction to the price re- 
duction, and if they had considered 
maintaining the $6.60 figure while 
still further increasing the value 
of the product. 


Price Was Not Predominant 
Merchandising Feature 


Mr. Bliss answered: 

“The $6.60 figure, while a promi- 
nent feature of our merchandising 
policy, was not the predominant 
one. It was not the foundation 
upon which the business rested— 
and this designedly so, because, 
while the standard one price of 
$6.60 has had an appeal—it has a 
euphonious sound that is easily 
remembered and conveys an im- 
pression of value—we had always 
recognized the possibility of hav- 
ing to change it. Our merchandis- 
ing plan, therefore, played up 
style and quality as the predomi- 
nating factors, and the $6.60 price, 
while prominent, was secondary. 

“Had we maintained the price 
and increased the value in the 
product, the results would no 
doubt have come but the process 
would have been slower. In 
normal times the public learns 
values—by comparison from time 
to time of buying experiences, and 
over a period of time will respond 
to increased value in merchandise. 
Price, however, had become a pre- 
dominating consideration. The 
public had come to believe that 


cently, 
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any article of a standard price 
which was maintained at the old 
figure no longer represented the 
same comparative degree of value. 
We were watching reactions of 
customers in our stores and heard 
many questions as to why we had 
not reduced prices. 

“As to the reasons why we de 
cided on the $5.85 price in pref- 
erence to some other, there were 
two considerations. The first was 
based on a study of our costs. We 
found we could set the price 
around this figure and with in- 
creased volume make a profit. The 
second was that we felt it had to 
be some figure under $6 because 
any figure above that would not 
have been recognized as a suffi- 
ciently material change. Then if 
we tried some such price as $5.95 
it would have been inferred sub- 
consciously that we were just try- 
ing to get in under the wire. A 
$5 figure, which is today a popular 
price in the public consciousness, 
would have necessitated a lower- 
ing of our quality and style level, 
which would have changed the en- 
tire nature of our business. There- 
fore, the $5.85 price appeared to 
be both economically and psycho- 
logically right.” 


Introduce New French Lick 
Springs Product 

City by city, the French Lick Springs 
Hotel Company, French Lick Springs, 
Ind., is introducing French Lick Salts, 
a new saline laxative — Begin- 
ning with Columbus, Ohio, a number 
of city markets have been progressively 
entered. The product will be introduced 
in Chicago early this month and the 
plan is to move quickly into other 
cities throughout the country. 

In the first distribution, at Columbus, 
druggists were given two bottles each 
of the product in an attractively de- 
signed counter display container. At 
the end of the third day 100 per cent 
distribution had been secured and the 
advertising, newspaper and radio, was 
started. The same plan has been fol- 
lowed in entrance into other cities and 
will be continued in the widening of 
distribution. 

The advertising of French Lick 
Salts, and also that of the French Lick 
Springs Hotel, is handled by the Mc- 
Junkin Advertising Com Company, Chicago. 


Has Ey-Teb Account 


Ey-Teb, Inc., New York, cosmetic 
manufacturer, - has appointed Fishler, 
Farnsworth & Company, Inc., of that 


city, to direct its advertising account. 
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Canaday, McKee, Enzinger 
Start New Agency 

A new advertising agency, the United 
States Advertising ‘orporation, has 
been one by Ward M. Canaday, 
Homer McKee and George Enzinger. 
Offices will be maintained in New York, 
Chicago, Toledo and Milwaukee. 

Mr. Canaday, president of the pres- 
ent United States Advertising Corpora- 
tion, Toledo and New York, is pres- 
ident and executive head of the new 
organization. Homer McKee, president 
of the Homer McKee Company, Inc., 
New York, Chicago and Indianapolis, 
becomes executive vice-president. George 
Enzinger, president of Dyer-Enzinger, 
Inc., Milwaukee and Chicago, will be 
president of the Chicago division. 

‘he formation of the new agency 
represents an association of the prin- 
cipals of three agencies, rather than a 
merger. Most of the clients of the three 
agencies with which .they had _ been 
connected will be served by the new 
organziation. 

None of the offices of the agency is 
to be designated as an official head- 
quarters. Mr. Canaday will spend most 
of his time at the Toledo office and 
Mr. McKee will divide his time be- 
tween Chicago and New York. 


Changes on Birmingham 
Post” 


Howard Parish, formerly advertising 
manager of the Birmingham, Ala., Post, 
has been appointed business manager, 
succeeding W >. Tichenor, who has 
joined the Akron, Ohio, Times-Press. 
Both papers are published by the Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers. 

W. E. Brown, for the last six years 
a member of the advertising staff of the 
Birmingham Post, will succeed Mr. 
Parsh as advertising manager. 


Appoints Aitken-Kynett 
P. R. Mallory & Company, Inc., 
Indianapolis, Ind., Elkonite electrodes, 
Elkon industrial and radio condensers, 
etc., has appointed The Aitken-Kynett 
Company, Philadelphia, to direct its ad- 
vertising account. 


Rounds’ Chocolate to Ingalls 

The Rounds’ Chocolate Company, 
Newton, Mass., Rounds’ Cocoa and Malt 
Cocoa, has placed its advertising account 
with Ingalls-Advertising, Boston. News- 
papers and radio will b will be used. 


Has Smith & We: Wesson Account 

Smith & Wesson, Springfield, Mass., 
manufacturers of firearms, have ap- 
pointed the United Advertising Agency, 
New York, to direct their advertising 
account. 


H. H. Lestico with Safeway 
H. H. Lestico, former publisher of 
Chain Store Management, has been ap- 
pointed Southern division advertising 
manager of the Safeway Stores, Los 
Angeles. 
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IF YOU HAVE 


a new product..... 
a new package.... 
a new copy appeal 


..« you can test — quickly, thoroughly and 
economically —the salability of the product .. . 
the acceptance of the package . . . or the strength 
of the copy appeal .. . in America’s most typical 
market, The Indianapolis Radius... by concen- 
trating an adequate campaign in its dominant 


newspaper, The News. 





New York: DAN. A. CARROLL, 110 E. 42nd St. Chicago: J. E. LUTZ, ‘Loke Michigan Bldg. 
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Mr. Ruthrauff 


DAILY 

New York Journal 
Boston American 
Chicago American 
Detroit Times 
Baltimore News 
Washington Times-Herald 
Atlanta Georgian 
Albany Times-Union 
Syracuse Journal 
Rochester Journal 


Omaha Bee-News 


SUNDAY 

Boston Advertiser 
Detroit Times 
Omaha Bee-News 
Baltimore American 
Washington Herald 
Atlanta American 
Albany Times-Union 
Syracuse American 
Rochester American 


HEA 


CHICAGO 
ROCHESTE 
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SUNLIGHT 


From an advertisement of Ruthrauff & Ryan, in “Fortune” 
. . « “Today, although millions of dollars’ worth of 
so-called ‘brand acceptance’ has evaporated over night, 


all manufacturers are not suffering equally .. . 


raining everywhere.” 


it isn’t 





VE AGREE. It is not raining 
erywhere. Millions upon mil- 
ons of people still eat, buy 
thing, run automobiles. Chil- 
n continue to be born, go to 
hool, get married. 


ccessful sales strategy is only 
matter of finding where most 
these people can be attacked 
pr the least money. You find 
mem in thick markets; city 
harkets; mewspaper markets. 


¢ Rodney E. Boone Organiza- 
mon knows many such markets 
.. knows their buying habits 


CALL THE 


and their buying power; knows 
the dealers in them. Over 
$00,000 annual dealer calls and 
constant on-the-spot surveys es- 


tablish the facts. 


New market knowledge may 
suggest new strategy to you, as 
it did to a maker of household 
products who, at the completion 
of their sales drive, wrote, “we 
have profited to a large degree.” 


Scores of similar successes have 
been made by 21 Hearst news- 
papers in eleven dense markets of 
23,000,000 buyers. 


BOONE MAN 


RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
A UNIT OF 
HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 


NEW YORK CITY 


CHICAGO 
ROCHESTER 


BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 


DETROIT 
CLEVELAND 


SAN FRANCISCO 
ATLANTA 
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HE first official word concerning 
Ford’s 1932 plans came from The 
Detroit News—a unique newspaper 

scoop, on a subject of countrywide interest 
and speculation. The plans of the Ford 
Motor Company to build an eight cylinder 
| car can be interpreted in increased employ- 
ment and increased buying power for the 
Detroit market. 
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Women and Cigarettes 


Considering That None Is Older Than Thirty-five, They Probably 
Smoked 16,940,000,000 in 1931 


W. D. & H. O. Writs (Ausrratia) 
LimItep 


Tobacco Merchants 
Sypney, AUSTRALIA 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I am wondering if you can tell me 
whether any investigation has been made 
in America, designed to indicate how 
many women are cigarette smokers, and 
how many men, 

The points in which I am particularly 
interested are as follows: 

1. Has an investigation been conducted 
designed to indicate the number and per- 
centage of smokers among men and wo- 
men in America. 

2. If so, what percentage of women 
are smokers of cigarettes, and what per- 
centage are men? 

3. Of what age are most 
smokers? 

4. Any information on the results of 
any advertising done, designed to in- 
crease the market for cigarettes among 
women, 


women 


C. Srretron-Morcan, 
Advertising Manager. 


[NTELLIGENT guesses have 
been made as to the number of 


cigarettes smoked by women in the 
United States, but so far as we 
have been able to learn there has 
never been a fact-finding investi- 


gation. If a large proportion of 
women smokers smoked brands 
made and packaged especially to 
appeal to women, there would be 
some indication of total volume 
consumed by women. But since 
women buy and smoke the same 
brands of blended tobacco ciga- 
rettes which have taken the bulk 
of the male market away from the 
Turkish and Egyptian brands of 
twenty years ago, it is almost im- 
possible to learn what percentage 
of total cigarette consumption is 
accounted for by the fair sex. 

In 1924, Printers’ INK pub- 
lished an article by Curtis A. Wes- 
sel, managing editor, United States 
Tobacco Journal, in which he said 
that the only guess he could in- 
duce a cigarette executive to make 
was that female consumption was 
as large as the total output for 
men twenty years ago. “That 
would be 3,043,030,064 cigarettes,” 
Mr. Wessel said. As that article 
was published in the January 31, 


1924, issue of Printers’ INK the 
estimate probably applied to 1923, 
when the total consumption was 
60,862,000,000—indicating that wo- 
men smoked about 5 per cent of 
the total. 

Under date of February 27, 
1930, Moody’s Investors Service 
published a pamphlet on the “Out- 
look for Tobacco Companies,” in 
which probably the first serious 
effort was made to arrive at the 
probable total of cigarettes smoked 
by women. Passing over the dis- 
cussion of analytical and statistical 
methods used, the Moody findings 
are summarized thus: 

<a we have arrived at the 
conclusion that women smoked in 
1929 not more than 12 per cent 
of all cigarettes in this country. 
That is, not more than about 
14,000,000,000 cigarettes. Assum- 
ing that the number of female 
smokers in this country corre- 
sponds to the number of all fe- 
males between twenty and thirty- 
five years of age, the above 12 per 
cent would prove equivalent to 2.4 
cigarettes per average female 
smoker per day, as compared with 
7.2 cigarettes per average poten- 
tial male smoker (i.e., all men over 
seventeen years of age).” 


How Many Cigarettes 
Smoked by Women in 1931? 


If we take Moody's estimate of 
12 per cent and apply it to the 
approximately 119,600,000,000 ciga- 
rettes consumed in the United 
States for the fiscal year 1931, we 
arrive at a total of 14,352,000,000 
cigarettes smoked by women in the 
fiscal year 1931. The increase of 
352,000,000 cigarettes does not 
seem to be great enough when we 
consider what has been happening. 

Cigarette consumption in Amer- 
ica has gone through three distinct 
periods of accelerated growth. The 
first was a result of the introduc- 
tion of blended tobacco (domestic 
and Turkish) cigarettes in 1912 
and 1913. This is what happened 
in a five-year period: 
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a i ota 8,644,000,000 “ sei f 
eat Ba 10,469,000,000 41, Among the visible results oi 
San hae te 13,167,000,000 these tendencies were the gradual 
PG wacmticmnwiinw cecal 15,555,000,000 concessions made by public opin- 
oe oe ee 16,855,000,000 ion with regard to smoking by 


Before the war influence was 
felt and during the period when 
the majority of women smokers 
smoked discreetly, consumption 
was nearly doubled in five years, 
due to a new and attractive product. 

Statistically, the story of the 
war experience—keeping in mind 
America’s entry in 1917, and the 
fact that increased smoking by 
women resulted from their equality 
with men in various war services 
and in industrial plants—is shown 
in the following figures: 


BORG . cc ccecisioccsccedic 17,980,000,000 
BOING. cc ccccccccccescece 25,312,000,000 
... | Sa ee 35,356,000,000 
BOER. cc cccccsccccvecece 46,680,000,000 
BSED. ccccccvccccscececs 53,151,000,000 


During this period of five years, 
it is also to be remembered that 
cigarettes grew in favor as a man’s 
smoke, for many doughboys who 
had been cigar or pipe smokers at 
home turned to tobacco in the 
form most easily available in can- 
tonments, in training areas, and in 
canteens. 

The next period of accelerated 
growth covers ten years beginning 
with 1922, duriag which time con- 
sumption has more than doubled. 
In the totals for this period lie 
buried—except as they may be re- 
vealed by intelligent guesses—the 
actual yearly totals of cigarettes 
smoked by women. The grand to- 
tals, for the fiscal years ending 
June 30, follow: 


(000,000’s omitted) 


Bsscces 55,780 92,976 
| ee 60,862 1928..... 100,584 
Bpescpuae 67,884 113,985 
BOSS. ccc 75,011 ere 119,941 
re 84.941 Eeccces 119,653 

(Figures for the calendar year 1931, 
just released, show a total of 113,461,- 


119,037, against 119,643,312,610 in the 
previous calendar year, a_ decrease of 
more than 6,000,000,000. Practically all 
of this decrease, which is laid to the 
general depression, occurred in the last 
six months of 1931, as is revealed bv 
comparison with the fiscal periods above.) 


The Moody report previously 


quoted says, after commenting 
upon the greater freedom of 


thought and behavior which spread 
following the war: 


women, particularly in public 
places. While in Europe this 
change in public opinion had taken 
place much earlier, it seemed that 
it was not before 1923 and 1924 
especially that widespread smoking 
among women in this country 
began.” 

If our memory serves, it was 
about that time that the “flap- 
per” had her day of bobbed hair, 
grotesquely dangling galoshes and 
skirts of extreme brevity. These 
younger non-conformists, encour- 
aged by the national notice given 
their attire and manners, boldly be- 
gan to puff their cigarettes in pub- 
lic. It was in those years, too, 
that cigarette advertisements began 
their disarming progress from 
faintest suggestion of the possibil- 
ity that women might be interested 
in cigarettes, to the broad innu- 
endo and all but out-and-out ap- 
peal to women of today. And to- 
day, if we may take the opinions 
of some observers, the girl or 
young woman who does not smoke 
is likely to be looked upon as a 
bit old-fashioned. 


Women Consumed 
12 Per Cent of Total 


In view of all this and the enor- 
mous growth in cigarette consump- 
tion which has occurred since 1923 
and 1924, it would seem that we 
must concede to women something 
greater than 12 per cent of the to- 
tal annual consumption. 

During the ten-year period tabu- 
lated, total cigarette consumption 
increased about 10 per cent each 
year. It would seem to be a fair 
guess that the increase in the num- 
ber smoked by women has been at 
least 10 per cent each year. Ap- 
plying this rate of increase to 
Moody’s estimate of 14,000,000,000 
smoked by women in 1929, we 
would have a total of 15,400,000.- 
000 smoked by women in 1930, and 
16,940,000,000 in 1931. If we con- 
cede, then, that cigarette smoking 
by women has increased at no 
faster pace than growth of the 
habit among men, we may estimate 
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that women—and girls—smoked at 
least 14 per cent of the total for 
1931. 

It would be very difficult to esti- 
mate the number of women smok- 
ers. Many women are known to 
smoke fully as many cigarettes in 
a day as the average male smoker. 
Some probably smoke more; but 
the great majority probably smoke 
considerably less. Therefore, it 
would not be safe to assume that 
14 per cent of cigarette smokers 
are women; the actual percentage 
is likely to be considerably higher. 
Moody says that “the assumption 
may be made that the women who 
already smoke will gradually in- 
crease their per capita consump- 
tion of cigarettes at the same, or 
nearly equal, rate with men.” 
While not increasing the number 
of women smokers, this progres- 
sion will tend to raise the percent- 
age consumed by women. 
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The question as to the age of 
most women smokers also defies 
even intelligent guessing. The 
Moody figure of 2.4 cigarettes per 
day as the average female con- 
sumption was arrived at by tak- 
ing all females between twenty and 
thirty-five years of age. The logic 
of this is not apparent. For it is 
generally known that girls are 
learning to smoke in high school 
years, or before; and it is incred- 
ible that any woman smoker who 
has hobnobbed with my Lady Nic- 
otine until she has reached the age 
of thirty-five is going to quit then. 
But perhaps Moody had in mind 
the graceful thought that, from 
that time on, all women are thirty- 
five—cosmetic advertisements to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

As to the results of advertising 
done, we submit the figures of to- 
tal consumption.—[Ed. Printers’ 
INK. 


What Groucho Says 


How the Dopester’s Dope Looks When He Gets Back 


OOKING over my dingbats 

which I once called “assets,” 
I find I’ve followed a certain few 
stocks so far down into the Valley 
of Shame and Despair, that I want 
to go across town to Manhattan 
Mountains and see if the Empire 
State and Chrysler buildings are 
still pointing their glistening sum- 
mits upward. And those guys 
who say that we are in the midst 
of a great social and industrial 
revolution! When, I ask you, 
were we ever not? Augustus 
Cesar worried about inflation and 
Demosthenes hollered about a 
racketeer. 

Now come the wiseikes who say 
that we are not completely liqui- 
dated as yet and must get down to 
rock bottom before we can do busi- 
ness as of yore. The rock bottom 
of prosperity is human guts. And 
they haven’t all gone flabby by a 
blame sight. Just fancy a world 
where all debts are paid and all 
trades are for cash! Where no- 


body can travel on his face—oh, 
what’s the use? 
The worst of ’em are those who 


say we ignorant boobs are looking 
and hoping for the same kind of 
inflation we had before, and say it 
in a snooty way, just as if we 
hadn’t ever bluff-helped ourselves 
into prosperity and couldn’t do it 
again. 

Four years ago I said to Gent. 
Treas. that in the ad biz we had to 
inflate promotion work to bring de- 
mand up toward production capac- 
ity, that inflation was necessary to 
reach a realization of what was 
somewhat of a bluff the year be- 
fore—and that was the only pos- 
sible kind of industrial progress 
in our peculiar social hook-up. 
How’s that for wisdom’s child? 
Times were flush, and Gent. Treas. 
said that was as sane an economic 
statement as he had ever heard. 

I said the same thing six months 
ago and Gent. Treas. gave me a 
sickly, pitying look as much as to 
say, “You poor, wretched, ignorant, 
flabby-lunged bluff of a half-baked 
ad man, oh, how I pity you!” 

So these self-elected prophets of 
industry and social econ (might 
omit the e) are warning us that 
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the promotive and expansive power 
of human nature are dead and gone 
to hell. Even the ads make me sick, 
telling how their merchandise is so 
exclusive that its low price doesn’t 
exclude even the affluent apple ven- 
dor on the street corner. High hats 
for low wallets. 

I'll tell you, son, we want some 
more of the same, and we'll get it. 
We probably will use our next lit- 
tle dose of prosperity with a tiny 
bit more sense. But those wise 
guys who decree that we can’t even 
start upward till we’ve learned the 
whole blamed lesson—the Bronx 
cheer for them. The whole lesson 
won't be learned for a century or 
so. Little at a time, yep, a nice 
tune—and then pay the piper—only 
way progress is possible in this 
nice little fool world. 

I know one of those guys. Good 
egg and all that. Told me some- 
thing like the above. I told him 
to lay off, cuz if he taught the 
world good sense overnight, he'd 
be out of a job and his hair not 
even beginning to turn gray. That 
threw a scare into him. 

No, by gosh, boy, we ain’t agonna 
make the world wise before we 
have another boost. We gotta 
stumble along half wise for a 
while yet, and we have done it be- 
fore and will, shall and must do it 
again. Mebbe next time we'll be 
five-eighths wise. Gosh! What a 
boost that would give! 

Papers seem full of gloom. Only 
comfort I got from ’em was when 
a banker said we even got a right 
to make some mistakes. Say, that’s 
a big idea! 

GroucHo, 


D. W. Henderson with 
Hearst Comic 


D. W. Henderson, for the last eleven 
years vice-president ‘of the H. E. Lesan 
Advertising Agency, Inc., New York, 
has joined the Hearst Comic Weekly, of 
that city. 





Harry Day with “The 
American Weekly” 


Harry Day has joined the sales staff 
of The American Weekly, New York. 
He was formerly with Harper's Bazaar 
for three years and with Good House- 
keeping for nine years. 
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Advertisers Have Their Choice 


of Service 

GarpNeR ADVERTISING COMPANY 
ew YorK 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Yes, I think you did “ring the bell” 
with your editorial January 14 issue. 

There is no question but what the 
client gets just what he pays for, 
whether it be full agency commission 
of something less. 

Those agents who are rendering real 
Service are earning all that they are 
getti and, in some cases, more, and 
should have nothing to fear from the 
cut-raters or the house agencies. Their 
service cannot be —— by either. 

GARDNER, 
President. 





Guenther-Law Establishes 


General Division 

Rudolph Guenther-Russell Law, Inc., 
New York advertising agency, formerly 
specializing only in financial advertising, 
has started a general advertising divi- 
sion. 

L. Jay Hannah, for the last five years 
president of the Price-Hannah Com- 
pany, Chicago, and, at one time, man- 
ager of the Chicago office of the Camp- 
bell-Ewald Company, has been placed 
in charge of the new division, which 
will specialize in merchandising and 
creative sales work. An entire new 
personnel will be added to the staff. 


H. K. Dunn Has Own 


Business 

A new marketing organization, sne- 
cializing in the industrial field, has been 
organized by Harry K. Dunn, who has 
resigned as Atlantic district sales man- 
ager of Factory and Industrial JMan- 
agement. Offices are at 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York. 


L. W. Evans to Join Kelly- 





Springfield 
L. W. Evans, for the last three years 
general advertisin manager of the 


Endicott Johnson Corporation, Endicott, 
N. Y., manufacturer of shoes, will join 
the Kelly- Springfield Tire Company, in 
a sales promotion capacity. e will 
make his headquarters at ow York. 





Again Heads Wisconsin 
Outdoor Group 


Ray Fitch was re-elected president of 
the Outdoor Advertising Association of 
Wisconsin at its annual meeting held at 
Milwaukee last week. Joseph K. Wierswa 
was re-elected vice-president and Harry 
J. Fitzgerald, secretary and treasurer. 


Appoints Erwin, Wasey 
The Crescent Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Seattle, has appointed the office at 
that city of Erwin, Wasey & Company, 
to direct the advertising of its Maple- 
ine division. 
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*“ | But,Could Einstein Solve lt? 


Y 


all When advertising is permitted to be itself, 
Pa without that flavor of literary tease and neo- 
ssion whozis art that enraptures award juries and 
be puzzles the public, it can justify every cent 
i paid for it. Particularly can it do so when 
Their its cost includes no surtax for “prestige” or 
ER, “better class readers.” 


dent 
In the Chicago American, advertising carries 


Ss 
no penalty for imagined exposure to the gaze 


Inc, of readers purportedly but not provably 
sing, “better.” A sales message in the Chicago 
“a American comes before the largest evening 
Som- newspaper audience in Chicago, and pays 
mp. the lowest milline rate in Chicago's evening 
hich field for the privilege. 

anc 

ss Just how the same message can go before 


smaller evening paper audiences, with a 
milline rate handicap of from nineteen cents 


ne. to several dollars, and be expected to pay 
‘has out as well as in the Chicago American, is 
lon something Einstein may be able to solve. 


tton 


Until actual facts can be made to prove the 
y- contrary, we shall go on believing that if 

advertising can sell anything in any Chicago 
the evening paper, it can sell more of it in the 
in Chicago American. 


CHICAGO 


‘| AMERICAN 


in 
will 





- good newspaper now in its ELEVENTH YEAR of 
cdten leadership in Chicago's evening field. 

at * 

“ National Representatives: 


RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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Worcester, Massachusetts 


(With 2% of the Area and 6.65% of the country’s population, New England's bani 
deposits in 1931 represent 13.6% of the United States total) 


DOMINANCE— 


In Suburban Circulation 


The city of Worcester is the center of a great suburban market 
of industrial stability and steady buying power. From every 
section of this area, retail trade flows naturally, quickly, over 
good roads, to Worcester stores. More than 40% of the fam- 
ilies in this suburban area own automobiles; a large proportion 
of them live within an easy fifteen to thirty minute driving dis- 
tance from Worcester. 


The complete news coverage and progressive editorial policies 
of the Telegram and Gazette have made these the dominant 
newspapers of the entire Worcester Market, both city and su- 
burban. 


43 4? 5 copies of the Telegram and Gazette are sold daily to people liv- 
‘ ing in the nearby trading area surrounding the city of Worcester 


Of these 43,425 copies— 


35,099 are sald to 8,326 are sold to peo- 


people liv- ple living in the 
ing within the average 18 mile area—of acknowledged great 
Worcester suburban trading importance to Worcester stores 


area. —beyond the 18 yet within 
an average 25 mile radius of 
Worcester. 


No other Worcester daily has one-fourth this suburban circulation 


The entire Worcester Market, city and suburban, is adequately 
cultivated by advertising in these newspapers alone. 


Average Net Paid Circulation for the Year 1931 
Over 105,000 Daily Over 53,000 Sunday 


THE TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 


Worcester, Massachusetts 
George F. Booth, Publisher 


Paul Block and Associates, National Representatives 
New York Boston Chicago Detroit Philadelphia San Francisco Los Angeles 
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Mr. Hawkins Defends Research 


GENERAL ELectric COMPANY 
ScHENEcTADY, N. Y. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I should be sorry to see the edi- 
torial, “Science and Merchandise,” 
n Printers’ InK of February 4, 
pass unchallenged, for it may do 
substantial harm in these days when 
many companies are all too ready 
to cut out all expenses not essential 
for immediate production needs; 
and it must be admitted that re- 
search, like advertising, is usually 
unnecessary for filling orders on 
hand. 

Research, like advertising, seeks 
both to insure the retention of ex- 
isting business and to lay a firm 
foundation for expansion. Some- 
times research, like advertising, 
may bring immediate returns, but 
more often, in both activities, the 
lividends are deferred. Both ac- 
tivities, if their future dividends 
are to be assured, must be wisely 
planned and ably carried out. 

Surely you must know of costly 
advertising campaigns which, 
through faulty conception or meth- 
ods, failed to yield a profit; but, 
ilso surely, you would not, because 
of one such failure, advocate aban- 
lonment of the printed advertise- 
ment and a return to the town 
crier. 


Dozens of Successes 


May Be Cited 


That research does pay has been 
demonstrated again and again. To 
offset each occasional failure, 
dozens of successes may be cited. 
Germany’s aniline dye industry, her 
chemical, metallurgical and other 
products which gave her industrial 
preéminence before the war, were 
not built up from ideas of others 
picked up by a product man. The 
aluminum industry did not arise 
because someone ran across some 
aluminum ware that he could sell. 

If Edison had been a product 
man, would our electrical industry 
have been better off today? That 
industry is an outstanding example 
of the results of research. Its 
origin was in the researches of 
Faraday, Henry and other pio- 
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neers; it was developed by the re- 
searches of Edison, Thomson, 
Steinmetz and other great research 
engineers; its newest branch, elec- 
tronics, was created by the con- 
tributing researches of many 
laboratories. 


Industries Must 
Have New Ideas 


What product man could have 
found a radio set to sell, before 
research had made possible the 
then undreamed of art of radio 
broadcasting? Continued progress 
can come only through a continuous 
supply of new knowledge, and the 
only source of new knowledge is 
research. A single company may 
succeed for a time by living on the 
ideas of others, but could a whole 
industry ? 

How long would the United 
States maintain its present pre- 
éminence in electrical development 
if it fired its researchers and de- 
velopment engineers and hired in- 
stead product men to comb other 
nations for things we could make 
and sell here? Natural resources, 
research and engineering develop- 
ment are the sources from which 
our industrial welfare is nourished, 
and natural resources will not last 
forever. 

Research and engineering are 
creative. Merchandising can deal 
only with what we have. When 
product men alone can cause real 
progress, we shall all be able to lift 
ourselves by our boot-straps and 
the power house will have been 
superseded by the perpetual motion 
machine. 

L. A. HAWKINS, 
Executive Engineer. 


Appointed by Adams 
Broadcasting Service 
T. A. D. Hildenberger has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of the Adams 
Broadcasting Service, New York, with 
which he has been associated for the 
last two months. 


Ludlow Advances J. O. King 


John O. King, associated with the 
Ludlow Typograph Company, Chicago, 
since 1919, has been appointed gencral 
sales manager of that company. 





Don’t Be Afraid to Consult 


Many Business Mistakes Are the Result of One-Man Decisions 


As Told to Andrew M. Howe 


‘By Benjamin O’Shea 


Vice-President, 


ONE of the most commonly 
heard criticisms of large cor- 
porations is that there are too 
many conferences, too many com- 
mittees. It is generally believed 
that big companies are handicapped 
because no one man dares make 
decisions without consulting oth- 
ers. One of the principal advan- 
tages of a small company, so it is 
frequently said, is that the head of 
the business usually makes the de- 
cisions, and he can do this quickly 
and without consulting anybody 
else. The larger companies, on 
the other hand, must take each 
move under advisement and get the 
viewpoints of various executives. 
Small companies are supposed to 
be more flexible, better able to 
meet changing conditions on a mo- 
ment’s notice. 

Large corporation officials are 


commonly pictured as wasting 
much time in conferences and 
meetings. The problems that are 


discussed at these meetings, so the 
amateur efficiency experts would 
have us believe, could be better de- 
cided by some individual with the 
authority to meet ‘problems as they 
come up in any way he sees fit. 


One of the Larger 
Corporations 


The Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corporation is one of the compara- 
tively large industrial organizations 
of the country. It is composed 
of some thirty different units or 
subsidiaries. There are in opera- 
tion in the United States, Canada 
and Norway, 167 plants and facto- 
ries for the manufacture of the 
products of the corporation, ninety- 
one sales offices from which the 
sale of these is directed, and 971 
warehouses for distribution to con- 
sumers. The corporation normally 
employs in the neighborhood of 
22,000 people. 

It is not surprising, therefore, 
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Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 


that we should frequently be ac- 
cused of having a cumbersome or- 
ganization because of its size. Out- 
siders are apt to remark that they 
wonder how we ever get anything 
done because there are, naturally, 
many officials. 


Two Heads Better Than 


One in Business 


As a matter of fact, we do 
spend considerable time in meet- 
ings or conferences, but we do this 
because we have found through 
experience that the old platitude 
about two heads being better than 
one is particularly applicable to 
any business organization, be it 
large or small. Our executives do 
not call and attend meetings be- 
cause they lack authority to settle 
the different problems that are 
discussed in these. In fact, de- 
partment heads and the officers of 
the different companies all have 
plenty of authority to do almost 
anything that they think is the 
proper thing to do. They have 
learned, however, that it is usually 
dangerous to make a one-man de- 
cision on important questions. 

They have also learned that 
it almost always pays to discuss 
important problems with other in- 
dividuals. No one man can know 
all there is to know about any sub- 
ject. He may consider a certain 
problem in a certain light and then 
come to his decision; yet when the 
viewpoint of some other man is 
added to his experience, the whole 
matter may take on an entirely dif- 
ferent aspect. 

It is no doubt true that this plan 
of discussing things in meetings 
does slow up operations occasion- 
ally. Yet it shouldn’t happen very 
often, because, as I said, the va- 
rious officers have authority to 
make any decisions themselves that 
require immediate attention. I 
think that discussing things in 
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meetings is directly responsible for 
the prevention of innumerable mis- 
takes. 

There are men who seem to feel 
that going to another man with a 
problem is an admission that they 
themselves unable to cope with it. 
It should be regarded, instead, as 
an indication of the man’s desire 


to solve that particular problem 


accurately. 


Doctors Aren’t Afraid 
to Consult 


This matter of business meet- 
ings is in many ways comparable 
to the practice among doctors of 
holding consultations. Any doctor, 
no matter how big or important 
he may be, who is at all in doubt 
about his diagnosis, will call in an- 
other doctor for consultation. This 
is the established practice among 
medical men. These men cannot 
afford to make mistakes. It is only 
the younger and inexperienced doc- 
tors who are likely to diagnose 
and prescribe when they are not 
sure that they are right. 

In business, of course, the life 
and health of a patient are not at 
stake when a man makes an im- 
portant decision on his own, with- 
out being fully acquainted with all 
of the facts or sure that he is tak- 
ing the right step. But his deci- 
sion may be very important. A 
mistake may result in complica- 
tions that will seriously handicap 
or embarrass his company and fel- 
low executives. How much simpler 
it is for a man to walk into the 
office of one of his associates or 
call a meeting of a few men who 
are interested in the subject and 
ask for their opinion before going 
ahead with important matters. 

Naturally this policy can be car- 
ried to extremes and sometimes it 
is. It would be silly to have to re- 
sort to a meeting for every little 
question. What questions are im- 
portant enough to take up at a 
meeting lies largely with the indi- 
vidual. As good a rule to follow 
as any is that if you are sure that 
you are right, go ahead. If you 
are doubtful as to the wisdom 
of the move, talk it over with 
someone else. 

Those who talk about unwieldy, 
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big corporations usually forget that 
most of these corporations are 
made up of a number of individual 
subsidiaries. The subsidiaries are 
usually operated by individual offi- 
cers who conduct their affairs in 
much the same manner as would 
the owner of any small business. 
The principal difference lies in the 
fact that the subsidiary president 
has a superior, such as the execu- 
tives of the parent company, or 
perhaps an executive committee. 
The other officers of the subsid- 
iaries report to their own company 
presidents just as is done in any 
other small company. 

Because the subsidiary president 
and his officers know that their 
acts will be scrutinized bv these 
superiors and that they will be held 
accountable for their acts, they are 
more apt to be careful. They are 
not so likely to make snap judg- 
ment decisions as is the sole owner 
of a company. A snap judgment 
almost always means mistakes. In- 
dividual owners are likely to assert 
their authority and do things for 
personal reasons which are not 
always for the good of the com- 
pany. They know that no one 
dares to criticize them, so they are 
safe. They do not have to account 
to anyone for their mistakes. 


A Popular Story 
About Big Business 


I think that the fiction and suc- 
cess stories that have been pub- 
lished in recent years are largely 
responsible for the popular belief 
that big business men should make 
quick decisions. Big executives 
are pictured sitting at their desks, 
settling all kinds of difficult prob- 
lems in rapid-fire succession over 
three or four telephones, by dicta- 
tion to several stenographers and 
in personal orders to individuals, 
usually all at once. 

There have been, and are, pic- 
turesque individuals in business 
who do operate in some such man- 
ner. But such men usually make 
many mistakes or are geniuses who 
somehow seem always to do the 
right thing. Such men, however, 
are exceptions and in addition most 
of them are not to be commended. 
They are usually irascible, unrea- 
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sonable men who believe that they 
can do no wrong and who often 
make the lives of their employees 
a very hell on earth. Nobody wants 
to work for such men, nobody 
should want to follow their busi- 
ness practices and policies. Yet 
they are frequently looked up to 
and written about as though they 
were super beings. 

Our executives in this corpo- 
ration are all ordinary men who 
have shown that they have execu- 
tive ability. They work quietly 
and as surely and directly as pos- 
sible. Individually they make 
many decisions of importance with- 
out consulting anyone. But any- 
thing of major importance, and 
many smaller things about which 
they are in doubt, are considered 
in consultation with others and 
discussed thoroughly. There is 
nothing unusual about this plan. 
It is customary in most big com- 
panies, as well as in the majority 
of well-organized, efficiently man- 
aged small companies. 

It is difficult to understand why 
so many people profess to believe 
that the business conference is an 
evil. I have a suspicion that even 
those who criticize the conferences 
attend many a one during the day, 
calling it by some other name. 

Talking it over with your asso- 
ciates or someone else who is fa- 
miliar with the problem is a splen- 
did habit. If more business men 
had it there would be fewer mis- 
takes. 


To Publish “The Executive” 

The first issue of The Executive, to 
be published by the National Sales Pro- 
motion Institute, Inc., will appear on 
February 25. It will be published on 
the 10th and 25th of each month from 
1428 South Penn Square, Philadelphia. 
William E. Willard will be editor, 
Thomas H. Davison, former assistant 
editor of Rubber Age, managing editor, 
George S. Waterhouse, business man- 
ager, and Nelson Wandless, circulation 
manager. The new publication will 
8% by 11% inches. 


Joins Vulcanized Rubber 
Company 


V. W. Baxter, formerly advertising 
and sales promotion manager of The 
National Screw & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Cleveland, has joined The Vul- 
canized Rubber Company, New York, in 
a similar capacity. 


M. J. Klein Joins 
. . , 
“Radio Guide” 

M. J. Klein, founder of Newsdom, 
has been appointed advertising director 
of Radio Guide, New York, succeeding 
E. M. Alexander who, as previously re- 
ported, has become president and pub- 
lisher of the New York Evening Graphic. 

B. Harrison Cassel, formerly with the 
New York Daily Mirror, has been ap- 
greens national advertising manager of 
‘adio Guide. 


G. L. Busian with Hurja- 


Johnson-Huwen 

G. L. Busian, for a number of years 
sales promotion manager and head of 
dealer and trade relations of the De 
Laval Cream Separator Company, has 
joined the executive staff of Hurja-John 
son-Huwen, Inc., Chicago advertising 
agency. He will be in charge of the 
agricultural division of the agency. 


W. J. Duffield Joins Munro & 


Harford 

W. J. Duffield, formerly with the 
New York Illustrators, Inc., New York, 
photographic art, and, at one time, 
conducting his own studios at that city, 
has joined The Munro & Harford Com- 
pany, also of New York, offset lithog- 
raphy and color printing, as a sales 
executive and art counselor. 


Baltimore to Advertise 


A national advertising c ampaign, using 
magazines and newspapers, is being 
planned by the city of Baltimore for 
the purpose of bringing visitors to that 
city. It is planned to obtain funds for 
the campaign from receipts of a North- 
South All-Star football game, to be held 
in the Baltimore stadium on December 
10, 1932. 


H. S. Riggs with American 
Products 


Harold S. Riggs, formerly assistant 
advertising manager of The Globe- 
Wernicke Company, Cincinnati, office 
equipment, has joined the American 
Products Company, manufacturing chemist 
of that city, as sales promotion manager. 


Financial Group Appoints 
W. E. Brockman 


W. E. Brockman, secretary of the 
Northwest Bancorporation, in charge of 
publicity, advertising and public rela- 
tions, has been appointed a director of 
the National Financial Advertisers As- 
sociation. 


Joins Canadian Printer 


S. A. Rutland, formerly with the 
Toronto Globe, has joined B. J. Rae 
& Son, Woodstock, Ont., commercial 
and catalog printers. He will have 
charge of the Toronto office. 
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THEY ALL 
LIKE TO 
TRAVEL 


VER a million people 

travel by ship from New 
York each year. These people 
buy not only transportation, 
but are purchasers as well of 
all the various products in- 
tended for the use of travelers. 
In addition to this million is a 
vast number who buy gifts for 
going-away friends. 


Our experience in creating and 
producing thousands of adver- 
tising pieces is available to 
those who seek the business 
of the traveling public. 


We have created Booklets, LET’S 
Catalogs, Folders, Posters and TALK IT 
other material for railroads, 

steamship lines, tourist offices, OVER 
hotels, department stores, 

clothing stores, gift shops, deal- 

ers in sporting goods, and 


many others. CHARLES 
FRANCIS 
PRESS 


* 461 EIGHTH AVE. 
PRINTING CRAFTS BuiLDinc NEW YORK CITY 








TRUE STORY IS 
MAJOR MAGAZINETIN 


E. OR the third consecutive month True Story 
ranks third among all major monthly publications 
based on the total number of advertising pages. 


According to Printers’ Ink lineage figures for 
February 1932 issues, only two major monthlies car- 
ried more pages of advertising than True Story. 


In the February issue of True Story there were 
71 pages of advertising—just eight pages less than the 
magazine which ranks second. Here are the complete 
totals in the major monthly field. 


Good Housekeeping . . . .  I13 pages 
Ladies Home Journal. . . . 7 * 
ce ee a | ii 
Woman’s Home Companion . . 71 “ 
iP ee iii 
po a a ee ee ee 
Ce «+ «) sp ™ 
Semeemeer .. tll tl tl tl tl elC KU 
Pictorial Review . .. . . 34 * 


True Story’s place among the leaders in the field 
month after month is due solely to the fact that True 
Story is selling merchandise. which is the primary 
purpose of advertising today more than ever before. 
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The nearly 2,000,000 families who read True Story 
represent one of the most responsive markets to adver- 
tised merchandise in publishing history. Inquiry rec- 
ords of hundreds of advertisers substantiate this fact. 
The ability of these True Story families to buy 
advertised products is evidenced by the fact that they 
voluntarily pay 25c cash every month for the mag- 
eldfazine of their choice. 
es: You can’t afford to pass up these spending 
families. Tell them what you have to sell—and tell 
them in True Story—“‘the only magazine they read”. 
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The Public Know 
which Paper 
Makes Them Buy 


When readers run ads, they choose the 
paper which has had the greatest in- 


fluence in making them buy. 


Classified ads are the readers own ads 
—and in January, 1932, to use the latest 
example, the Boston Evening Transcript 
carried 25% more classified advertising 
than any other daily newspaeper— and 
almost 9% more than any Sunday news- 


paper in Boston. 


BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT 
Highest ratio of BUYERS to readers 
CHARLES H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 
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Gets Volume Without “Sale” Prices 


\dvertising, Packaging, New Products, Aggressive Merchandising Made 


1931 Better Than 


1930 for Northam Warren 


By B. J. Duncan 


HE Northam Warren Cor- 
poration increased its volume 

m each of its advertised lines— 
‘Odorono,” “Cutex” and “Glazo” 

in 1931. There were four main 
reasons — advertising, packaging, 
iew products, aggressive mer- 
handising. 

The toilet goods industry is no 
lifferent from any other industry 
which makes and sells consumer 
eoods retailing at comparatively 
low prices and purchased more or 
frequently, as the consump- 
tive life of the unit may require. 
In every one of the reasons for 
Northam Warren’s increased sales 
in 1931, therefore, there are use- 
ful hints for the manufacturer 
who seeks to learn how the other 
ellow does it. 

Take reason number one: 


ess 


Advertising. 


The policy of this corporation 
always has been to increase adver- 
tising as sales volume increased. 
One of the major reasons for its 
consistent progress is that there 
has never been any let up on ad- 
vertising. In line with the policy 
of stepping up advertising as sales 
rise, appropriations for 1932 have 
heen materially increased over 
1931. 

So far, so good; but has this 
idvertising got anything special on 
the ball? In advertising, it is not 
how much, but how well—how 
effectively the thing is done. Or, 
more to the purpose of this ar- 
ticle, how the thing is effectively 
done. 

Taking a look indirectly at 
Northam Warren’s advertising 
problem, we may assume it to be 
omething like this: The purpose 


is, if we pass over the intermedi- 
ate steps, to get prospective con- 
sumers to go into the stores and 
buy, say, “Odorono.” 
look at the 
the picture 


Now take a 
1931—and 
yet. 


stores of 
hasn’t changed 





Merchants running sale after sale 
after sale; women not shopping so 
frequently as in the flush days; 
stores committing assault and bat- 
tery on prices in the hope of get- 
ting customers to enter their bar- 
gain tournaments. Result: volume 
at the expense of profits; mer- 
chants trading their dollars for 
the customer’s 98 cents, or less. 

How did the advertising of 
“Odorono”—and this is merely 
typical of the Northam Warren 
line—meet this situation? By giv- 
ing the public some reason other 
than sales prices—some other in- 
centive for buying. 

The news and interest of im- 
proved products, the news and in- 
terest of useful application of the 
goods, the news and interest of 
more convenient and mechanically 
improved packages were set be- 
fore readers. Through such ad- 
vertising the public was familiar- 
ized with the incentive of the 
product’s value appeal, its desira- 
bility for its own sake rather than 
for the sake of a special price. 
The public responded to this kind 
of advertising by going into the 
stores to buy for value, rather 
than for price advantage. Dealers 
like that kind of advertising, too, 
because it ends their reliance on 
cut prices. 


Something More Than 
Advertising Needed 


Such advertising, of course. 
must be given something to feed 
on—worth-while improvements in 
products and packages. Looking 
at Northam Warren’s experiences 
with that in mind one might almost 
say that no longer is it enough 
simply to advertise. Some years 
ago, perhaps, yes. But now the 
manufacturer must back up his 
advertising with packaging ideas, 
merchandising ideas, product pres- 
entation, improved products, and 
the news of these things must be 

















FAMILIAR TRAGEDIES #1 





THE GENEROUS HOST SPENT . . $28 
SHE RUINED HER GOWN .... $69 








He took her to dinner and the theatre —_ she was flattered 
to death to go. She wore the best stitch she had . . and 
looked lovely. But the theatre was stuffy, and she red 
under the arms. So her best gown was ruined . . . stained and 
faded by the acids of perspiration —to say nothing of the 
offense this perspiration odor gave to her escort. Oh well 
and a-lack-a-day! There are plenty of good men in the 
world ... but dresses are notably hard to find. A 
really smart git! would have used Instant Odorono . . . 
and saved herself such troubles. 


THE ODORONO COMPANY INCORPORATED, NEW YORK, X. ¥. 





Portion of an Odorono Advertisement 
Showing the Improved Applicator 


got over to the public through his 
advertising. 
And take reason number two: 


Packaging. 


Northam Warren has consis- 
tently improved its packaging. At 
different times this corporation 
has spent several thousand dollars 
improving the presentation of a 
single item, and their experience 
has always been that the money so 
expended returns to them many 
times over. Last spring, for in- 
stance, there was the new “Odo- 
rono” bottle, with Bakelite cap to 
which was attached a rod, having 
a special applicator at the end. 
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There was news in this quick 
and sanitary method of applica- 
tion, because for twenty years de- 
odorants had merely been pre- 
sented in a bottle, to be applied 
by the user with a wad of cotton 
or what have you. Finally, the 
kind of spongy substance which 
would keep just right after long 
immersion in the liquid, which 
would absorb just enough of the 
liquid for one application, and 
which would not attempt to carry 
more than it could hold secure 
against the hazard of dripping— 
getting just that meant consider- 
able research and expense. But 
once perfected it was one of the 
things for which a dormant need 
springs to almost instant life. 

Then there was the “Glazo” 
bottle, first of any manicure line 
to have a handy application brush 
attached to a Bakelite cap. And 
soon there will be a new “Cutex” 
hand cream put up in a glass jar 
with a black Bakelite cap. The jar 
has the appearance of having been 
hewn from some _ semi-precious 
stone because of the unusual sug- 
gestion of texture in the coloring, 
which is a light amber and is pro- 
tected by a secret process. 

These things are the result of a 
forward-looking policy of seek- 
ing for package improvements, 
and when they are found, of seek- 
ing further for ways to afford 
them. There is an executive in 
the Northam Warren Corporation 
whose job is to seek and find and 
open the way for new packaging. 
Without an alert searcher after 
new things, packages, in these 
days when such ideas are at a 
premium, very quickly grow 
dowdy and out of date. A line of 
toilet goods must be kept dressed 
up: people expect it. 

Or take reason number three: 


New Products. 


Outstanding is the case of in- 
stant “Odorono.” The old prod- 
uct was such a consistently good 
seller that the ordinary procedure 
would have been to “let well 
enough alone.” But not for the 


manufacturer who is alive to the 
sales-value of something new and 
The new product has the 


better. 
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appeal of—well, read from the ad- 
vertisement: “Instant Protection. 

.. This amazing new Instant 
Odorono may be applied to the 
underarms any time—just after 
the bath—or as you start dress- 
ing,” ete., etc. This was news to 
women who had been accustomed 
to use such applications “by malice 
aforethought.” And it was one of 
the reasons why Northam Warren 
sales, volume continued upward, 
even in 1931. 

Reference has already been 
made to the new “Cutex” hand 
cream, created as paft of a policy 
of making this line comprise 
everything for the care of the 
hands. 

Lastly, take 
four: 


reason number 


Aggressive Merchandising. 


Given the cleverest copy adver- 
tising agencies can conceive, and 
granted that the merchandise as 
regards formula and package rep- 
resents the last ounce of effort on 
the part of the laboratories of the 
manufacturer, it still requires, par- 
ticularly in dull times, aggressive 
selling and merchandising effort to 
make sure the goods are bought 
and displayed by the dealer. Many 
retailers today have been forced 
of necessity to confine most of 
their purchases to fast moving 
lines which, in case of emergency, 
they can point out to their banker 
as being the equivalent of so much 
cash. 

Counter display pieces designed 
to get the maximum of display 
vith the minimum of the dealer’s 
precious counter space, are the 
goal toward which the display de- 
partment of the Northam Warren 
Corporation has worked for the 
last several years. Sales drives 
that tie in with the advertising 
copy, displays that tell the story 
at the point of sale in the same 
manner and at the same time the 
story is appearing in the national 
advertising of this company, serve 
to bring the attention of the dealer 
to his profit opportunity. 

It wasn’t just happenstance that 
sales increased on every one of 
Northam Warren’s advertised lines 
in 1931. Business was good because 
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the company made it good. This 
year, to make it better, it is unify- 
ing its sales forces. “Glazo,” which 
was acquired in 1928 and has been 
steadily pushed, has outgrown its 
individual sales force. Henceforth 
one selling force will handle all 
three lines. Because there will be 
the same number of men, sales 
territories will be cut down and 
each man will be able to call more 
frequently on his trade. Selling 
will be more intensive. The waste 
of having one man following on 
the heels of another to see the 
same buyer, will be eliminated. 
And the dealer’s time will also be 
saved. 

This step, of course, is just the 
result of those four main reasons 
—advertising, packaging, new 
products, aggressive merchandis- 
ing. But it is likely to produce 
results of its own. 





Williams & Cunnyngham 
Re-elect Officers 


All officers and directors of Williams 
& Cunnyngham, Inc., Chicago advertis- 
ing agency, were re-elected at the an- 
nual meeting last week. Lloyd Maxwell 
continues as president and Guy 
Pierce, Philadelphia, as chairman of the 
board. 

Gerald Page-Wood, C. B. Engstrom, 
Franklin S. Owen, Reed G. Landis and 
George L. Emrich are vice-presidents. 
J. V. Gilmour is secretary and Lewis 
M. Williams is treasurer. 





Sectional Campaigns to Intro- 
duce Moth Proof Products 


The Cliot Closet Moth Proofer Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, is planning sec- 
tional advertising campaigns to intro- 
duce a line of products including Cliot 
closet moth proofers, moth bullets, Para- 
Spray, deodorant and crystals. The 
Arthur Rosenberg Company, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, will handle 
this advertising. 





Appoints Jones Agency 

S. H. Ansell & Son, Inc., Boston, 
manufacturer of bottles and closure spe- 
cialties, has appointed Frank H. Jones, 
advertising agency of that city, to direct 
its advertising account. Business papers 
will be used to feature a new line of 
aluminum foil. 





Cigar Account to Roden- 


Clements 
The Penlo Cigar Company, Philadel- 
phia, has appointed the Roden-Clements 
Company, advertising agency of that 
city, to direct its advertising account. 





Law Offices of 
Burcu, Bacon, S1rtinc, PHELEY & 
ROGERS 
AKRON, OHIO 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Allow me to say that your maga- 
zine and the advertising profession 
generally have a golden opportunity 
to remedy an uncomfortable situa- 
tion. 

Have your editors ever stopped 
to consider why the advertising 
profession has lost the income from 
millions of dollars of advertising 
out of my little city of Akron 
alone? Have you ever stopped to 
consider why, ten years ago, we 
had approximately forty rubber 
companies in Akron, all prosper- 
ous, all national advertisers, and 
now have perhaps three, and these 
advertising only in diminishing 
space? 

The answer to these questions is 
simple. It is that we have de- 
veloped in this country combina- 
tions of buying interests and in- 
dividual buying interests which will 
not permit our manufacturers to 
make any profit. The failure of 
manufacturers to make profits is at 
once reflected in the wages of their 
workmen. Unless our workers are 
employed and well paid, we cannot 
have prosperity. 

The A & P and 
Its 2.49 Per Cent 


Let me cite you one example: 

The Atlantic & Pacific Tea Com- 
pany, which does over a billion dol- 
lars of business annually, in boast- 
ing that it conducts its business at 
a profit of 2.49 per cent on the dol- 
lar (see Fortune, July, 1930,) says: 

“If A & P becomes master of the 
American taste as well as of the 
American map, then A & P’s terms 
become practically economic law, 
and, by doing unto others as it 
would be done by, A&P may 
graciously permit the manufacturer 
to make 2.49 per cent on the dollar, 
even as A& P.” 

One mail-order house has ruined 





Mail-Order Tire Buying and Its 
Effect on Advertising 


44 


the Akron tire industry. From that 
source alone your profession has 
lost several million dollars of ad- 
vertising contracts. This concern 
is able to buy its automobile tires 
at cost, plus a small profit. Its 
overhead selling cost is low. It has 
been stated that it is able to put its 
tires on the market at 15 per cent 
above the actual cost of production. 
Our own manufacturers cannot sell 
their own tires for less than 22 to 
25 per vent above cost. 


Tires Now Last Nearly 
as Long as Cars 


Moreover, our rubber manufac- 
turers furnish one automobile 
manufacturer about $22,000,000 
worth of tires annually without 
profit. The day was when these 
manufacturers depended for their 
profit on replacements but we now 
make our tires so good that they 
last nearly as long as the car. 

If our legislators and our execu- 
tives had any backbone, the remedy 
for a situation of this kind is 
simple. If the advertising men of 
the country, your magazine and 
others, would get together, how 
quickly the situation could be 
remedied. As it is, you are sitting 
supinely back in your office chairs 
and allowing matters to drift. More 
than that, what ought to be the 
most influential magazine in the 
country, The Saturday Evening 
Post, is an open advocate of what 
it terms the “Economy of Dis- 
tribution.” Witness its editorial 
statements, its recent fiction serial 
“The Chain Store Man,” and the 
articles of Garet Garrett, J. C. 
Penney and others. 

If your magazine and the adver- 
tising people generally would make 
a careful canvass of this situation, 
obtaining all the facts, the maga- 
zines of this country would be 
obliged to bow to your will and 
advocate that legislation which 
would do away with this evil and 
restore this country to prosperity. 

Frank B. Rurcna. 
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Where the People of 
Phoenix, Ari 
ie oenix, rizona, 
has 
= Go to Church 
ern 
ires Practically all the churches in 
Its Phoenix, Arizona, are new and 
has embody the latest architectural 
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Advertisers may now reach every newspaper 
reader in Phoenix and the metropolitan 
- area at a saving of 12 or 21 per 
e cent through the use of the 
1, 
' PHOENIX REPUBLIC AND GAZETTE 
i PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
Represented Necionally by Willams, Lawrence & Creamer Co. 
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Advertising Agency—1932 





Da Ly - by - Day Fiighlights 


In a Service That Cannot Be Standardized 








Writer twelve days on 
trawler for Exide Battery 
facts and pictures... 


When advertising ideas get low, our 
rule is “Grab your hat and get the 
facts.” Exide makes a marine battery. 
It must be advertised to men who 
work on the sea. So one of our writers 
and a camera man lived twelve days | 
* on a trawler just to get salty ideas, 
words and pictures. 1932 Exide ad- 
vertising in this field has the bite of 
spume and smell of fish—with pic- 
tures from a wave-swept deck. 


Our Test Kitchen answers 





questions like these 
every day... 





cooking? Is this new-type coffee pot 
practical? In what form should Cello- 
phane be offered to housewives? Give 
us some quantity recipes to help get 
our food products into restaurants 
and cafeterias and lunch counters. 
Which Fuller brushes are real essen- 
tials for every kitchen? 






Trials of 
Pocket Ben .. 


Pocket Ben, grandson of Big Ben, is 
an amazing watch. It is shock-proof. 
We wanted to prove it, and have been 
subjecting Pocket Ben to outrageous 
punishment. Recently it was tied to a 
life preserver, and tossed off the new 
Washington Bridge into the Hudson 
River 260 feet below. Never missed a 
beat. Another time, Pocket Ben was 
strapped to a riveting gun and ex- 
posed to that terrific vibration for 
thirty minutes. When released, it was 
ticking serenely. These tests are fea- 
tured in current Pocket Ben adver- 
tising. 
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Grace Ellis—small town wife 
and mother —has millions 
of friends ... 





Grace Ellis is hostess of General Elec- 
tric’s morning hour—a truly wonder- 
ful woman because so convincingly 
just a woman. Listening to Grace is 
like a chat over the backyard hedge. 
Millions like her sensible, colorful 
talks on news, books, children, and 
making the home attractive. Her fan 
mail is enormous. She is on the air 
five days a week, and introduces the 
General Electric opera and concert 
stars on Sunday afternoons. 


We now have our 
own audition room... 





Walls are sound-proofed. It has all 








the latest appliances. Talent being 
tested sings or talks into the micro- 
phone and listeners are in the control 
room at side, seeing through a double 
glass window but hearing from radio 
speaker. Here we do our experi- 
menting. We can rehearse a whole 
program and learn in advance how it 
will sound on the air. In fact, we 
could broadcast from this room if the 
need should arise. 


“To Men Who Want to 
Quit Work Some Day”... 





The old idea of life insurance was that 
you had to die to win. “Protect your 
family” was the appeal. We sug- 
gested to the Phoenix Mutual of 
Hartford that the retirement income 
idea would be worth trying. On its 
first appearance this simple picture of 
a man fishing, and the offer of an in- 
come to retire on, sold over three 
times as much insurance as previous 
advertisements. 





BATTEN, BARTON, DURSTINE & OSBORN 


INCORPORATED 
ADVERTISING 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 


CHICAGO: McCormick Building 
PITTSBURGH: Grant Building 





BOSTON: 
MINNEAPOLIS: Northwestern Bank Building 


10 State Street 


BUFFALO: Rand Building 











Why Cheney Was Wrong 


It Underestimated Sales Possibilities of Quality Product in a 
Quantity Market 


N the fall of 1931, when the 

neckwear market was deluged 
with cheap neckties, some of which 
were selling at as absurdly low a 
price as 25 cents, Cheney Broth- 
ers decided to introduce 
a new line of high- 
priced neckwear. The 
public was undoubtedly 
dissatisfied with the 
poor quality of the 
cheap neckties which 
were flooding the mar- 
ket, the company rea- 
soned, and, therefore, 
would be receptive to a 
tie of exceptional qual- 
ity. 

For this reason the 
company introduced its 
new line of Cheney 
Craft Cravats, ties 
made from two new 
tie silks the company 
had developed and en- 
tailing a new method 
of construction, called 
Cheney Craft. These 
new ties, made to re- 
tail at $1.50 and $2, a 
high price range con- 
sidering the existing 
conditions, were made 
the subject of an in- 
tensive promotion cam- 
paign. 

Thirty days after the announce- 
ment of its new line Cheney 
Brothers admitted to the trade, in 
an advertisement headed “Cheney 
Was Wrong,” that its predictions 
as to the success of the new ties 
had been overly modest and that, 
already, its bookings of Cheney 
Craft Cravats exceeded its planned 
production for the entire fall. 
Extra help was immediately em- 
ployed and production on Cheney 
Craft Construction was more than 
doubled. 

According to Guy Hunter, sales 
manager of the cravat department 
of Cheney Brothers, the unex- 
pected success of the new line was 
due primarily to four factors which 
were manifested in the introduc- 








How 


tion and promotion of the line. 
These points included the appeal 
of pure-dye silks of which the ties 
were made, the novel construction 
points in their manufacture, an un- 


ie 


CHENEY 
CRAVATS 





New Line Was Advertised to Trade 


conditional guarantee in the form 
of a metal tag attached to each 
tie, and, lastly, a Key-to-Costume 
Service which the company intro- 
duced as a sales aid. 

The silks of which the new ties 
were manufactured consisted of 
two new weaves, which the com- 
pany named Crushcloth and Suede 
Velour, and which combined the 
qualities of rich appearance with 
durability and immunity to wrin- 
kling. The use of these materials 
carried out Cheney Brothers’ be- 
lief that the public was in an ac- 
ceptable mood for quality mer- 
chandise in the neckwear field. 

The new construction method by 
which the ties were made included 
the novel feature of a patented vis- 
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ible lacing, running throughout the 
back of the tie, which served to 
take up any undue strain placed 
upon the tie. This lacing had the 
further value of identifying the 
ties as Cheney Craft and gave the 
salesmen an additional talking 
point in presenting the new ties 
to their customers. The com- 
pany’s window displays and adver- 
tising featured this lacing and it 
was taken up readily by the retail- 
ers in pushing their sales. 

Having confidence in the supe- 
rior quality of its new line of ties, 
Cheney Brothers decided to im- 
press that faith upon the public 
by offering an unconditional guar- 
antee of perfection with each 
necktie. This guarantee was pre- 
sented in the form of a metal tag, 
of gold color, attached to the lac- 
ing at one end of the tie. The gold 
color was chosen to give again the 
impression of quality and to lend 
an air of distinction to the neck- 
tie. This gold tag, which made 
another feature point for the com- 
pany’s promotion, carried ‘ the 
Cheney Cravats 


name-plate of 
upon it and took the place of the 
customary silk label sewn on each 
tie. 


How the Key-to-Costume 
Device Is Used 


The final point to which the 
company attributed the success of 
its line was the Key-to-Costume 
Service which it had devised as a 
sales aid for the retailer. This 
device, which was found to be an 
important factor in pushing sales 
at the point of sale, consisted of a 
cardboard folder so arranged that, 
when neckties were placed in it, 
their appearance with shirts and 
suits of certain basic colors could 
be judged. 

Attached to one side of this 
folder were cardboard sheets, 
which would fold over the necktie 
to represent a shirt, and which 
were colored in each of the basic 
shirt colors, including tan, blue 
and white. To the opposite side 
of the card were attached sheets 
representing the basic suit colors 
of brown, blue and gray. On one 
side of the card was printed a 
complete guide to colors in neck- 
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wear, based upon the various basic 
colors of shirts and suits. 

The customer who was uncertain 
as to the type or color of tie that 
he desired to go with a certain unit 
was able, with this Key-to- 
Costume Service, to judge what 
the effect would be, by inserting 
the necktie and covering it first 
with the shirt card of the color he 
wished and then with the card rep- 
resenting the suit color. The card 
was of especial use to women, who, 
Cheney Brothers estimate, pur- 
chase a large percentage of men’s 
ties. In addition, the color card 
made an excellent opening for 
salesmen and a good talking point. 


Dealer Helps Featured 
in Trade Advertising 


These various features of the 
company’s new line and the cam- 
paign which introduced it were 
featured in the Cheney advertising 
to the trade, as well as in the addi- 
tional dealer helps, which included 
window and counter displays, in- 
serts and booklets. 

In order to make sure that the 
dealers and their salesmen should 
be properly acquainted with the 
features of the new line and the 
sales use to which they might be 
put, the company included with 
each shipment of the new ties a 
brochure which explained the 
points fully and showed to what 
advantage they might be put. This 
brochure, made up in the form of 
a legal document, was backed with 
gold paper to carry out the im- 
pression of quality and prestige, 
which the company wished to 
stress. 

So that the retailer or man- 
ager of the men’s furnishings 
department might be sure that 
each of his salesmen had made 
himself acquainted with the infor- 
mation, a number of dotted lines 
were printed at the bottom of each 
document, where those of the sales 
staff who had read it might sign 
their names. 

Thus by combining four new 
factors in its new line, Cheney 
Brothers were highly successful in 
introducing a high-priced line of 
neckwear at a time when price 
competition was prevalent. 
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PLUS VALUE 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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MORE Productive* 


To date, The Country Home has published 
25 issues... 


Edgeworth Tobacco was advertised in 
24 of them. 


Says Larus & Brother Company: “From 
tangible response to Edgeworth adver- 
tising, we believe The Country Home is 
one of the most productive media in the 
entire magazine field.” 


“One of the most productive “— another 
way of saying, more value for the ad- 
vertising dollar. 


“Country 
Fiome 


GETS RESULTS 


250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 








Arrow Advertising Is Tailored 
to the Medium 


New Shirt Campaign Uses Eight Different Copy Variations to Get 
Specialized Appeal 


As Told to C. B. Larrabee 


By A. O. Buckingham 


Advertising Manager, Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


OPY and illustrations planned 

to fit different media; a special 
emphasis on the Sanforizing- 
permanent fit feature of Arrow 
shirts; a direct attack on poor 
quality bargain shirts; a decided 
shift to a more fast-moving, more 
humorous type of copy; the use of 
women’s publications to reach the 
large number of women who buy 
shirts for men—these are the most 
interesting phases of the current 
campaign for Arrow shirts. 

We feel that in order to get the 
most effectiveness out of our ad- 
vertising it is almost essential to 
fit it to the various media used. 
The reader of a theater program, 
for instance, is likely to 
be in quite a different 
mood from that of the 
man or woman sitting 
under a reading lamp 
in a quiet home. 

Therefore, in our 
present campaign we 


into much of the rest of our adver- 
tising 

I call this the backbone of our 
advertising because last year we 
succeeded in getting more than 
55,000 complete window displays 
from dealers built around reprints 
of our full-page color advertising. 
This has been so successful that 
we do not wish to modify greatly 
the type of copy and illustration 
used. 

As we swing into other media, 
however, we are introducing a type 
of advertising that is a consider- 
able departure from anything we 
have done recently. We are using 
humor in copy and illustrations and 


a 


| Pyoure wer ban fol ya a shirt - 
READ THIS 


— ee 


have what really | : wom 


amounts to eight differ- 

‘ent campaigns. In some 
instances, we shall use 
one advertisement in 
two different types of 
media but this will hap- 
pen only when one ap- 
peal has a legitimate 
place in addressing two 
different types of audi- 
ences. 

As the backbone of 
our advertising we shall 
continue our color cam- 
paign in a weekly of na- 
tional circulation. Here 





appeal that we have put 
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straightforward with 
little of the humorous The Backbone of the Arrow Advertising Is a Color 
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Campaign of Full Pages 
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are trying to get copy that moves 
swiftly to its point. 

We have several reasons for this 
step. First, we feel at the present 
time that a number of advertisers 
are taking their selling message a 
little too seriously, and in doing so 
are hammering away with sledge- 
hammers when a lighter touch is 
needed. Buying anything these days 
is, to be sure, a pretty serious mat- 
ter for a great many people but we 
believe that a smiling, good hu- 
mored salesman has just as good 
if not a better chance to sell in the 
current market than the over-seri- 
ous, over-emphatic salesman. 

In the second place, we believe 
that our message of permanent fit 
can be well told by poking a little 
good-natured fun at the bargain 
shirt that shrinks with every wash- 
ing. It is easy to get seriously, 
even objectionably, competitive but 
highly competitive copy usually 
defeats itself by its very serious- 
ness. 

For instance, how better can we 
put over our message than with the 
type of copy which appears under 
an illustration showing an indignant 
husband looking accusingly at his 
wife while saying: “Don’t lie to 
me! Who is he?” Then the copy 
continues : 

“No, I’m not crazy! You're 
spending my money to buy shirts 
for another man. And I can de- 
scribe him exactly. He’s four feet, 
six inches high—got arms a foot 
long—and a neck the size of my 
wrist. .. . What am I driving at? 
Look at this shirt! It’s been laun- 
dered only twice and it’s shrunk 
like a wool sock. I tell you, wo- 
man, you’re either in love with a 
midget—or you need some expert 
advice on how to buy shirts.” 

From this we can lead into a 
serious selling message and put 
over that message in a couple of 
paragraphs. 

In another advertisement we 
have a well-dressed man asking a 
clerk: “What size shirt will shrink 
to 15%?” There’s humor there, 
certainly, yet how better could we 
strike at the heart of the perma- 
nent fit story? 

In a humorous magazine reach- 
ing a college audience we are using 
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the then-and-now idea by repro- 
ducing pictures from our 1911 ad- 
vertising and setting these beside 
pictures drawn for the present day. 
We give the younger generation a 
chance to laugh a little at its 
fathers and at the same time tell 


“Well, sir, here's a 17 that we 
guarantee will eventually become 
a 15'4—and it seldom misses by 
more than an inch. Then here's 
a 165% that many of our 1534 
customers buy. And this is an 
Arrow Shirt, size 154, that stays 
size 15% forever.” 


“Come, cume, my man—no flip- 
pancy. I've been buying shirw 
since Boss Tweed was way up 
town. And I know for a fact that 
there is no such thing as a con- 
stant 1544 shirt.” 


“ But, sir, if amy Arrow Shirt 
shrinks from your correct size, 


ARROW SHIRT 


ft yu PERMANENTLY — 


SF eranteed 


we'll gladly return your money 
For Arrow Shirts are shrunk by 
Arrow’s own patented Sanfor- 
izing Process, which guarantees 
Permanent fit—no matter how 
often the shirt is laundered.” 


“Ah, young man, you make me 
very sad. These new inventions 
take all the gamble and zest out 
of life. Give me a dozen Arrows, 
size 1534.” 

P.S. Look for the Arrow iabel 
If it hasn't an Arrow label, the 
shirt is not an Arrow Shirt 


© in0t. <LUETT, mEAMOOY 4.00. Ime. TROT. NeW voRs 


* SANFORIZED 
SHAUNK 


— yor money back 


A Touch of Humor Drives Home an 
Important Sales Point 


the story that Arrow has stood 
for style for many years. 

One marked departure 
present campaign is our series of 


advertisements 


which 


in our 


are ad- 


dressed to women. We have found 
that the woman presents a real 
problem to the shirt manufacturer. 
Millions of women at some time or 
other buy shirts for their hus- 
bands or sons. They may be in the 
market only at Christmas or they 
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may do all the shirt buying for 
their families. 

During the last two years shirts, 
like almost everything else, have 
been sold increasingly on the bar- 
gain appeal. Arrow has not re- 
duced prices and our cheapest shirt 
is the Trump at $1.95, a price es- 
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Arrow’s Advertising to Women Is 
Educational 


tablished several years ago. Like 
every other manufacturer of good 
quality merchandise we have had 
to meet the competition of the price 
boys and we feel that many times 
women are inclined to buy a shirt 
on bargain appeal rather than on 
quality appeal. 

Therefore this year we are run- 
ning a little educational campaign 
to women. We are telling them 
what they should look for in shirts 
and warning them against bargain 
apparel that has little style and is 
likely to shrink. While this phase 
of our campaign is in the nature of 
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an experiment we believe it will 
prove to be a profitable experi- 
ment. 

As usual our advertising is being 
merchandised heavily to our deal- 
ers. We have prepared a portfolio 
containing reproductions of all the 
advertising up to June. There are 
fifty-two advertisements featured 
in this portfolio and our salesmen 
are already out showing these to 
the trade. Incidentally, spread out 
in a line, the advertisements make 
a strip nearly fifty feet long. 

In addition to this, we are sup- 
plying our dealers with reprints of 
the advertising to use in window 
display. We are not reprinting all 
of our advertisements, but have 
chosen a larger number for this 
purpose than in previous years. 
These are sent out to dealers 
monthly along with an advertising 
schedule telling them just when 
and where each advertisement will 
appear. 

In many ways this is the liveli- 
est, most varied campaign we have 
ever conducted. We feel that it is 
in the tempo of the times and that, 
in tailoring our advertising to vari- 
ous media, we are following a 
course which is as logical as it has 
become necessary. 


Financial Advertisers to Meet 
at Chicago 


The next annual convention of the 
Financial Advertisers Association will 
be held at Chicago, it was decided at the 
mid-winter conference of cers, direc- 
tors and senior advisory committee. 
Dates of the convention will be from 
September 12 to 15. 

Aside from routine matters, the con- 
ference devoted its effort principally to 
consideration of ways and means by 
which confidence in banking may be in- 
spired throughout the country. 


© ‘ ” 
To Publish “Arts Weekly 
Arts Weekly, New York, which suc- 
ceeds The Arts, will make its first ap- 
arance with the March issue. Forbes 
Watson, editor of The Arts for nine 
years, will edit the new publication, 
which will be published by The Arts 
Publishing Corporation. 


Appoints Zinn & Meyer 


The Natural Health Products Associa- 
tion, New York, manufacturer of 
Manam, a laxative food, has appointed 
Zinn & Meyers, Inc., of that city, to 
direct its advertising account. News- 
papers will be used. 
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THE 


American Boy 
ANNOUNCES 


rate reductions and circulation adjustment 







BEGINNING with the March, 1932 issue, the rates will be as follows: 





Black-and-white page reduced from $2000 to $1700. 
Four-color page reduced from $2800 to $2500. 
Two-color page reduced from $2300 to $2000. 
Back cover reduced from $3000 to $2700. 

Line rate reduced from $3.50 to $2.75. 


Together with the reduced rates a new net paid circulation 
guarantee of 300,000 will go into effect. This is in contrast to the 
former guarantee of 350,000. It is believed that, under present 
conditions, advertisers will welcome an actual reduction in money 
rates rather than increased circulation at former rates. 

The new rates are the lowest page-per-thousand rate and the 
lowest milline rate at which advertisers have ever been able to 
buy space in THE AMERICAN Boy. Reductions amount to from 
15 to 21 per cent. 

Further, these rates will be guaranteed for twelve full months 
from the date of issuance of any new rate card. This will elimi- 
nate the necessity for rate holders and reservation orders—a 
costly practice working to every one’s disadvantage. 

Altogether, 700,000 boys read THE AMERICAN BOy—nearly 
80% of high-school age or over. Men in everything but years. 
Eager to hear your story and respond to it by pulling for your 
product in the family circle—where many a manufacturer right 
now would welcome influence! 

Meet these fellows in the one The A YOUTHS COMPANION Founded 
medium in which you can talk merican OV 
directly to them—man-to-boy. 

May forms close March 10th. Detroit Michigan 
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With gustatory apologies to The 
Little Corporal whose famous quip, 
“An army travels on its stomach, ”’ 
has echoed down the years... .. 
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6, 


travels on tts stomach! 


petites that must be satisfied daily ... isn’t that 
a man-sized market for your brand? 

Now consider this: in all America there is oNE 
magazine edited exclusively for the gardened 
home as a family group; one magazine that edi- 
torially attracts and automatically selects the gar- 
dened home owner—Better Homes & Gardens! 

So, Mr. Food Producer and Mr. Maker of 
Household Equipment, the next time you make 
up your “advertising ticket,” just remember this: 

Dollar for dollar Better Homes & Gardens 
gives you more “food mileage” for your money. 
It gives you not merely quantity of circulation 
but, more important, character of circulation. 
It is not only the fastest growing non-fiction 
monthly in the nation but the publication that 
places more editorial emphasis on food than does 
any general or woman’s magazine. 

Result? 1,400,000 homes that travel on their 
stomachs and keep hale and hearty in the process! 


ARDENS 
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(© MEREDITH PUBLISHING ©O. 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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| \WWHAT DAILY 


Before you answer, look up the figures. They'll show you 
The Journal is the largest daily paper of Portland, the 
largest daily paper of the entire Pacific Northwest 
—with a circulation of 107,562—thousands ahead of 
_ the second Portland daily and the largest Seattle daily. 
This is the paper that's fully 





WASHINGTON 

ie ee . A 
equipped to help you to get 
the maximum sales in the 


Journal Dominion market. 


ts JOURNAL 


ew PORTLAND, OREGON 


@ Represented nationally by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc....New York + Chicago 
San Francisco +° Los Angeles + Philadelphia + H.R. Ferriss . . . . Seattle 
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Quick Money or Permanent Sales? 


Ermer H. Doe ApvertTisinc AGENCY 
Lovisvitte, Ky, 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

A friend of the writer has recently 
patented a machine for cutting and 
welding pipe. 

At the present time this machine is 
alone in its field. The inventor is un- 
certain whether it would be best ta get 
a very large profit for his machine un- 
til such time as competition enters the 
field, or whether it would be better to 
sell the machine as cheaply as possible 
now in hope of permanently tying up 
the market. 

Warwick M. ANDERSON. 


‘THE general experience of man- 
ufacturers has been that it is 
almost necessary to charge a large 
sum wh n the product is new and 
gradually to reduce the price as it 
gets distribution. Of course, if 
the company has a heavy financial 
backing it is possible to set the 
price much lower than is necessary 
when financial backing is limited. 

It is a marketing mistake, how- 
ever, to try to get too great a 
profit in the beginning. Consumers 
are fairly good judges of intrinsic 
value and a price that is too high 
may retard a product’s develop- 
ment for years. 

One of the most successful 
product developments of the last 
ten years was based on a fair, 
high price originally which has 
been gradually reduced as distribu 
tion has been effected. Today this 
advertiser finds that with every 
price reduction his product can al- 
most automatically count upon one 
or two new industries for outlets. 

The inventor referred to by Mr. 
Anderson is in perhaps an unfor- 
tunate position. The experience of 
many manufacturers in introducing 
new products has been that it is 
better if they have two or three 
competitors. They may fight bit- 
terly for the business that is to be 
gained, but their united efforts are 
almost as effective as a co-opera- 
tive campaign. This has been the 
experience in such industries as the 
washing machine industry, refrig- 
eration, radio, etc. An examination 
of the history of those industries 
will show two significant facts: 

First, a general lowering of 
price as mass production has made 


possible economies of manufac- 
ture; second, the great value of 
the number of advertisers compet- 
ing with each other and thereby 
educating the public to a whole 
new set of needs.—[Ed. Printers’ 
INK. 


Des Moines Sponsors to Con- 


tinue Better Homes Campaign 

Because of the success during the last 
six months of 1931 of the co-operative 
advertising campaign conducted by the 
oe Industries Committee of Des 
Moines, representing fifty-seven lumber 
dealers, builders supply houses, home 
furnishing companies and Realtors of 
that city, the campaign will be continued 
through the spring of 1932, During the 
last six months in 1931 oy | permits 
for the construction of new homes in 
Des Moines showed a substantial in- 
crease over 1930. - 

The campaign, which aims to stimu- 
late home building, buying and improve- 
ment, will continue to be handled by 
Fairall & Company, advertising agency 
of Des Moines. 


E. E. Humphrey with 


Youngstown Agency 
Earl E. Humphrey, recently manager 
of the Ad-Type Service, Inc., Akron, 
Ohio, has been elected a member of the 
firm of Meek & Wearstler, Youngstown, 


Ohio, advertising agency. He was at 
one time in charge of direct-mail sales 
promotion of the Miller Rubber Com- 
pany, Akron. 


J. C. Robb Becomes Manila 
Publisher 


Philippine Cinema is the name of a 
new monthly magazine which has been 
started at Manila by John C. Robb, for 
six years an account executive with the 
Drury Company, San Francisco adver- 
tising agency. Offices are at 309 Masonic 
Temple, Manila. 


E. H. Balco Joins Inter-State 


Nurseries 
Ernest H. Balco, for many years 
owner of The National Nurseries, Law- 
rence, Kans., has joined The Inter-State 
Nurseries, Hamburg, Iowa. Mr. Balco 
is handling the sales promotion of the 
Inter-State organization. 


Jantzen Appoints Swiss Agency 

The Jantzen Knitting Mills, Inc., 
Portland, Oreg., has appointed the Max 
Dalang Company, Zurich, Switzerland, 
advertising agency, to direct the adver- 
tising of Jantzen swimming suits in 
twenty-six countries, on the continent of 
Europe, Great Britain, and the whole of 
South America and Africa. 
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Chain-Store Sales for January 


January January 
1932 1931 
+Great or - $68,966,599 $78,814,870 
*Sears, Rocbuck ‘(b) ‘ 19,008,449 23,042,271 
ae Stores (c) 18,560,313 15,660,384 
W. Wool h 17,990,630 19,239,840 
" 16,656,998 19,184,313 
*Montgomery Ward 12,028,054 16,620,238 
American Stores 10,120,540 
J. C. Penney 9,287,930 
S. S. Kresge 8,845,394 
First National (d) 7,714,658 
a Tea (e) 5,747,427 
Grant 4,494,549 
S “H. Kress Co. 4,273,984 
Walgreen Co. 4,217,260 
Daniel Reeves, Inc. (f 2,932,008 
McCrory Stores 2,919,317 
H. C. Bohack (g) 2,604,568 
Grand-Union (h) 
Dominion Stores (i) 
*National Bellas Hess 
J. J. Newberry 
Lerner Stores 
Melville Shoe 
Peoples Drug Stores 
McLellan Stores 
Waldorf System 
G. C. Murphy Co. 
Interstate Dept. Stores a ‘049, 750 
Lane Bryant, Inc. 949, 654 
Neisner Bros. 842,092 
Western Auto Supply Co. 639,700 
Bickford’s 634,155 
Schiff Co. 483,404 
Winn & Lovett 467,105 
Exchange Buffet 414,752 
Kline Bros. 297,719 
Sally Frocks 269,567 
M Fishman 115,208 96,092 
Kaybee Stores 72,282 85,550 
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Totals $239, 086, 37 9 $266,641,749 


*Includes both chain and mail-order sales. 
(a)—4 weeks to Jan. 30. (f)—5 weeks ended Jan. 
(b)—4 weeks to Jan. 29. (g)—4 weeks to Jan. 30. 
(c)—4 weeks to Jan. 30. (h)—4 weeks to Jan. 30. 
(d)—4 weeks ended Jan. 23. (i)—5 weeks to Jan. 30. 
(e)—4 weeks, 1 day ended Jan. 30 
*Sales of The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company in January, expressed in 
tons, were 395,428 this year, compared with 410,807 in January, 1931. This is a de- 
" crease in quantity of merchandise sold of 15,379, or 3.74 per cent. Average weekly 
sales in January were $17,241,650, compared with $19,703,718 in 1931, a decrease 
of $2,462,068. Average weekly a? sales were 98,857, compared with 102,702 
in January, 1931, a decrease of 3.845. 
tSafeway Stores, Inc., herewith reports for the first time upon the basis of 
periods of four weeks instead of upon the calendar month as heretofore, and in- 
cludes only continuing stores acquired during the past year. Although the increase 
noted for Safeway above is accounted for by acquisitions, figured upon the basis of 
stores operated during this period in 1931 by Safeway and acquired companies in 
comparison with only continuing stores now in operation by Safeway, an increase 
of from $5,071 to $5,262 per store is shown, an increase of 3.76 per cent. The 
number of continuing stores in operation at the end of January, 1932, was 3,527. 
§National Tea reports that of the 12.6 per cent decrease shown in the above 
table, 3.6 per cent is due to a reduction in the number of stores in operation. This 
company has adopted a thirteen-period fiscal year and in the future will report its 
sales on this basis instead of by the twelve calendar months as in the past. 


NuMBER OF SToRES IN OPERATION 
Enp oF JANUARY Enp oF JANUARY 
193 193 9 193 
Kroger Grocery ...... 4,885 McLellan 
. C. Penney McCrory 
S. S. Kresge S. H. Kress 
Melville Shoe G. C. Murphy 
Walgreen Peoples Drug 
W. T. Grant 350 Neisner 
35 
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ICH pastures and bounteous hay crops have 
made Kentucky an outstanding state in 
the nation in the breeding of fine live stock. 


All types of hay are produced in abundance 
in this state and the estimated value of the 
1931 hay crop was $12,138,000. 


This is but one of the many crops which 

contribute to the agricultural stability of this 

section. The estimated value of 75 diversi- 

fied crops in Kentucky in 1931 is $101 ,461,- 
000—an amount well over the 
national average. 


. Kentuckiana includes practically all 

ERS lieed te cee of Kentucky and a large portion of 

fae dae nd wena, Southern Indiana—another rich 

cPihie ect Middle Wastes agricultural regiori—and this highly 

— diversified market can be reached 
ry at one low cost thru— 


THE COURIER-JOURNAL 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


Major Market Newspapers, Inc. Audit Bureau of Circulations 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
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KEEP THE CORK 
IN THE BOTTLE 


1931 with its turmoil of readjustment, has 
passed into memory. Hysterical wailing about 
the depression should die with it. 


1932 IS HERE, hurling a challenge into the 
teeth of every business executive. Will the 
history of the coming 12 months be set forth 
in black ink or red? 


If 1932 is to be a good year, two things are 
certain. You must reduce your selling costs, 
but you can’t reduce selling efforts. You've 
got to get more for every dollar you spend to 
produce sales. It is imperative to eliminate ex- 
travagances that indulgent boards of directors 
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smiled at in 1929 and may have condoned 
in the hectic two years that followed. 


Now is the time to accept the guidance of 
facts instead of personal prejudices. Substi- 
tute selling practices and advertising media 
that have been proved productive under cur- 
rent conditions, for those that heretofore you 
have believed to be. 


Forced to buy results economically, others 
have revised time honored customs in adver- 
tising—successfully. 





You can. 


You will. . . if you are determined to keep 
the cork in the red ink bottle in 1932. 


THE ST. LOUIS STAR 


has the most highly concentrated circulation of 
any St. Louis newspaper . . . 90% reaching family- 
buyers in St. Louis and its suburban territory . . . 
circulation that produces results ECONOMICALLY. 


+, advertisers who recognized the value 
of The St. Louis Star are responsible for the fact 
that this newspaper was the ONLY St. Louis 
newspaper that gained in total paid advertising 
in 1931, morning or evening, daily or Sunday. 


National Advertising Representative 


GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO. 
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TEST 


Ir you can prove you can 

sell your product to the 
120,000 discerning and dis- 
criminating readers of The 


New Yorker— 


—you know you have some- 


thing. 


THE 


NEW YORKER 


25 WEST 45th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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A Rating Bureau for Advertising 
Agents 


An Article Which Appeared in Printers’ INK Nineteen Years Ago and 
Is Reprinted Now by Request 


[Epitor1AL Note: A few weeks 
ago the National Carbon Com- 
pany asked certain business papers 
to allow it the regular advertising 
agency commission on some busi- 
ness which it proposed to place 
directly with them. This request, 
which was later rescinded, stirred 
up a great deal of discussion in 


certain quarters, it being. feared 
by some that the way was thus 


opened for agitating some radical 
changes involving the whole re- 
lationship of publishers and agen- 
cies. 

Printers’ INK declined to ac- 
cept this view. In an editorial 
discussion we reiterated the convic- 
tion we had expressed many times 
before; namely, that the agitation 
was entirely uncalled for because 
it was based on nothing essentially 
new; that there was nothing to 
argue about because of the fact 
that advertisers are able to get any 
kind of agency service they desire 
either on a split commission basis 
or on a straight service fee; that 
no matter what percentage an ad- 
vertiser desired an agency to have, 
he could find an agency that would 
accept it. 

This discussion moved one of 
our publisher readers to remind us 
of an article which appeared in 
Printers’ INK on October 16, 
1913, wherein we talked about a 
rating bureau for advertising 
igents. It seemed to him that the 
article in question must have been 
written by somebody with a pro- 
phetic mind and eye, so unerringly 
did it seem to forecast agency 
conditions and commission prac- 
tices as they exist today. He 
thinks this 19-year-old article ap- 
plies so vividly to present condi- 
tions that it should be reprinted. 

Here it is, therefore, lifted ver- 
hatim from the issue in question. ] 


ON Tuesday evening, October 
7, fourteen of the strongest 
publishers in the country met be- 
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hind closed doors at the Waldorf- 
Astoria and completed arrange- 
ments for a launching of a 
so-called “Rating Bureau of Ad- 
vertising Agencies.” 

The idea in a nutshell is to float 
a new concern which shall occupy 
in the publishing and advertising 
world a position similar to that of 
Bradstreet and Dun in the com- 
mercial world. Instead of limiting 
the new bureau to reports ex- 
clusively of financial standing, the 
attempt will be made to rate 
agencies on all the important func- 
tions which an advertising agency 
is supposed to perform. 

Heretofore agencies have been 


broadly divided into only two 
classes: those “recognized” and 
those “unrecognized.” It is be- 


lieved that the necessities of the 
situation now demand further dis- 
crimination and all persons laying 
claim to the title of advertising 
agent are to be divided into four 
classes instead of two. 

The following point system of 
rating agents, it is announced, will 
be followed at the start but it may 
be modified from time to time as 
experience dictates: 


Points 
Financial Responsibility ........... 20 
Promptness of Payments. 10 


Quality of Service Rendered Ad- 





ee ee ere 15 
Character of Equipment............ 5 
Quality of Accounts Handled....... 5 
-reation of New Advertisers........ 10 
Retention of Old Advertisers. .. 10 


Freedom from Cutting Commissions 10 
Freedom from Grafting House Or- 


gans and Other Rebate Schemes... 15 


Printers’ INK has been unable 
to secure the names of the four- 
teen leading publishers who are 
initiating this movement but we 
are informed that they have 
hound themselves to carry out the 
findings of the rating bureau on 
the following basis: 

Agents rated at 90 to 100 points 
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to go in Class A and receive 15 
per cent commission. 

Agents rated at 75 to 90 points 
to go in Class B and receive 10 
per cent commission. 

Agents rated at 60 to 75 points 
to go in Class C and receive 5 
per cent commission. 

Agents rated at below 60 points 
to go in Class D and receive no 
commission. 


To Be an Independent 
Organization 


In order that the rating bureau 
may not come in conflict with the 
Sherman Law it will be an inde- 
pendent organization of three in- 
dividuals. The fourteen publishers 
at the conference have contributed 
$1,000 each to start the enterprise 
but its future will depend entirely 
upon subscription fees from such 
publishers as choose to take the 
service. There is nothing obliga- 
tory in adopting the recommenda- 
tions of the rating bureau but it 
is believed that a considerable 
number of influential publishers 
will find it a convenient means of 
handling complications bearing 
upon agency recognition. Even if 
no more than the original fourteen 
should follow it, it is thought that 
it will be effective in cleaning up 
certain abuses. Printers’ INK has 
been furnished with a typewritten 
copy of the speech of one of the 
publishers at the conference: 
“Fellow Publishers: 
_ “There are now upwards of 700 

concerns in the country claiming 
to be advertising agencies. It is 
imperative that we shall discrim- 
inate between those who are really 
promoting our interests and those 
who are merely intercepting com- 
missions and are not giving either 
advertiser or publisher a_ fair 
equivalent. The agent who divides 
his commission with his client is a 
distinct menace to the entire ad- 
vertising world. The agent who 
attempts to handle business on a 
2 or 3 per cent basis cannot render 
valuable service to the advertiser 
and furthermore he prevents a 
good agent from securing the ac- 
count. We publishers pay agents a 
commission—call it a ‘differential’ 
if you prefer the term—because in 
the aggregate they render a ser- 
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vice to publishers which we could 
not hope to equal even by the ex- 
penditure of a vast sum of money. 
There are probably 2,500 agency 
solicitors going up and down the 
highways and byways of the busi- 
ness world creating new business 
for us. Many of them are sales- 
men of unusual caliber. We want 
them to keep up their efforts. We 
cannot afford to do anything which 
will hamper or restrict them. But, 
on the other hand, we must do 
something to protect ourselves 
against the piracy of the commis- 
sion-cutting agent who steals 
clients from the good agents and 
by his neglect or lack of skill per- 
mits them to get into the advertis- 
ing graveyard. There is altogether 
too large a percentage of business 
concerns that start to advertise and 
suddenly stop. Sometimes the re- 
sult is due to conditions impossible 
to control but often we feel that 
the catastrophe may be properly 
laid at the door of the agent who 
pretends to be able to guide an 
advertiser but whose pretense is 
the merest sham. 


To Pay According 
to Actual Value 


“No business concern pays brain- 
workers the same rate of wages. 
Every one of you’ gentlemen 
means to pay his various em- 
ployees according to their actual 
value to him. One man makes 
two, three, or four times as much 
as another man. The way the low- 
salaried man can get in the high- 
salaried class is simply to increase 
his personal efficiency. Now the 
idea of our new rating bureau is 
to apply this universally accepted 
rule of the business world to the 
agency situation. The attempt to 
discriminate as to the comparative 
efficiency of different advertising 
agents is not a more difficult un- 
dertaking than when a_ business 
man discriminates as to the com- 
parative efficiency of his different 
employees. The abuses of the 
agency situation are due to the 
paying of identically the same re- 
muneration all down the line. If 
any business concern were to treat 
all of its employees that way it 
would be sure to reap dissatisfac- 
tion and chaos. When you pay a 
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1932 


is a Good Year 


$119,382.35 for 


Magazines 
and 
875,064 TOWER 
Advertisers 
1,250,000 guaranteed 
circulation concentrated 
in high profit markets. 
100% voluntary circula- 
8 43.240.3: tion among shopping 
women. 
Secured by a livelier edi- 
torial content. 
The lowest rate of any 
leading woman’s maga- 
zine. 
$2500 per black and 
white page. 
193 1931 1932 1/5 of a cent per family. 


ES Resultful advertising. 


LAPRIL ISSUES 
TOWER MAGAZINES, Ine. 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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poor agent exactly the same rate 
as you pay a good agent, is it any 
wonder that trouble results? 

“To pay 15 per cent to an agent 
who is capable of earning only 
5 per cent is a clear invitation to 
him to go out and cut rates and 
steal accounts away from better 
agents. Suppose you pay 5 per cent 
to the 5 per cent agent, then you 
stop the trouble at its source. If 
the 5 per cent agent protests, as 
he undoubtedly will, then the rat- 
ing bureau will be glad to show 
him what points he is deficient in 
and what it is necessary for him 
to do to get out of the C class and 
into the A class. 


The Billposter 
Classification Plan 


“Test anyone should criticize 
this plan as impractical, I point 
to the billposters as operating un- 
der such a method. The Poster 
Advertising Association divides 
3,000 plant owners into three 
classes: AA, A and B. Class AA 
is paid a higher rate per sheet 
than Class A, while Class A is 
paid a higher rate than Class B. 
They have a special classification 
department corresponding to the 
rating bureau proposed for adver- 
tising agents. This classification 
department has inspected and 
classified each one of the 3,000 
plants and any advertiser can, by 
looking over the list, see at a 
glance just the sort of service he 
can obtain in any city or town. 
Similarly, the new rating bureau 
for agents will be able to give 
advertisers inside information as 
to just what an agent’s preten- 
sions to service are based upon, 
how promptly he pays his bills, 
whether he is free from grafting 
methods and so on. 

“Let us see how it works in the 
case of some imaginary agent— 
you are at liberty to supply a real 
name for a firm that I will call 
John Blank & Co. It is headed by 
a bright young man who used to 
work for a large agency. He got 
solid with three of their clients 
and walked off with them by of- 
fering to handle their business on 
a narrow commission. He is the 
only copy man in his shop but is 
fairly good at it. His knowledge 
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of merchandising and dealer con- 
ditions is, however, decidedly 
limited. Here is the way the rat- 
ing bureau would handle his case: 

“Financial Responsibility—Owes 
no money but carries a pretty 
slender bank balance. The failure 
of a single one of his clients 
might seriously embarrass him. 
Score him only 10 points out of 
a possible 20. 

“Promptness of Payments—Re- 
ports from publishers show that 
he always pays his bills on the 
20th of the month. He is not 
living beyond his income and is 
not believed to be using money 
which his clients pay him in any 
improper ways. In other words, 
his intentions are good and as his 
record for promptness is O. K., 
he will receive credit for the full 


10 points. 
“Quality of Service Rendered 
Advertisers — While far from 


ideal, his service shows certain 
good tendencies. Investigation and 
inquiries directed at his clients 
show that it would not be fair to 
score him under this head more 
than 8 points out of a possible 15. 
To give him more would be an in- 
justice to the abler agents. 

“Character of Equipment—Fair, 
considering the limited business 
transacted. Score him 3 out of 
a possible 5. 

“Quality of Accounts Handled 
—-All first-class responsible houses. 
No fake —— stuff. Score him 
the full 5 points here. 

“Creation of New Advertisers— 
Only one scalp to his credit. 
Every other account he has, has 
been ‘swiped’ from another agent. 
Therefore the count is 3 instead 
of the maximum 10 points. 

“Retention of Old Advertisers 
—This agent has not existed long 
enough to have this point count 
for much of a test. However, 
there are no tombstones in his 
graveyard, so in justice he has the 
full 10 points. 

“Freedom from Cutting Com- 
missions—Unquestioned testimony 
here that he is dividing to a peri- 
lous degree with every one of his 
clients. A goose-egg. 

“Freedom from Grafting House 
Organs and Other Rebate Schemes 
—This man has a perfect score 
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on this head. He gets out no ‘ad- 
vertisers’ hand-book’ in which pub- 
lishers are bound to take space. 
Neither has he ever been known 
to bill the advertiser at the 5,000- 
line rate and pay the publisher at 
the 25,000-line rate. Evidence 
shows a clean proposition cleanly 
handled and he therefore deserves 
the full 15 points. 

“Now to sum up: John Blank 
& Co. have received a total of 64 
points out of a possible 100 points. 
That puts him in Class C and 
gives him a commission or differ- 
ential of 5 per cent. Of course he 
will protest vigorously. It will be 
pointed out to him that he can 
get into Class B or perhaps Class 
A eventually if he will just 
straighten out the kinks in his 
agency. Let him build up his ser- 
vice and give advertisers the sort 
of help that will justify them in 
paying the full commission. Let 
him go out and create some new 
accounts instead of taking away 
business from other agents on a 
cut-price basis. As soon as he ef- 
fects these reforms the rating bu- 
reau will be justified in giving 
him additional points which will 
advance him into another class. 


Removing a Menace 
to Better Agents 


“Look at the matter from an- 
other viewpoint. Suppose John 
Blank is unable or unwilling to 
accomplish these improvements in 
his agency. Then he will receive 
only 5 per cent commission which 
will leave him a mighty slender 
margin on which to cut prices. He 
therefore ceases automatically to 
be a menace to the better agents. 

“Again, consider the situation 
from the advertiser’s viewpoint. 
The advertiser no longer has to 
choose between a service agency 
charging full commission and a 
non-service agency which cuts 
commissions. There is every rea- 
son why he should retain the 
right kind of an agent. He saves 
no money by going into a cut-rate 
shop. Also he will be less in- 
clined to place his business on the 
basis of personal friendship. He 
will secure the kind of service 
which will keep him permanently 
in the advertising ranks. 
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“To sum up, therefore, the rat- 
ing bureau will have the effect of 
1. Reducing the number of fail- 
ures among agents. The bureau 
will automatically shut down on 
the financially weak agent who col- 
lects money from the advertiser 
but fails to pay it over to the 
publisher. 2. It will stop commis- 
sion cutting by taking away from 
the incompetent agent the margin 
which now operates as an invita- 
tion to underbid good agents. 3. 
It will help to prevent unscrupu- 
lous agents from using the adver- 
tiser’s money as a club to compel 
publishers to advertise in house 
organs and similar publications. 4. 
It will encourage agents to go out 
and create new accounts and then 
to take care of them properly after 
they get them. 5. It will show new 
and inexperienced advertisers the 
relative standing of the various 
agencies who may be soliciting 
their accounts. 6. It will help the 
advertiser by placing a premium 
on the agent who faithfully and 
conscientiously endeavors to make 
the advertising profitable. 

“Advertising agencies have been 
in existence for fifty years. For 
fifty years we have been waiting 
for the agents themselves to effect 
these very desirable reforms. In- 
asmuch as they have not as yet 
done so, it now becomes incum- 
bent upon publishers to meet the 
situation.” 

* * ~ 

The above completes PRinTERs’ 
Ink’s report of the proceedings 
leading up to the formation of 
the “Rating Bureau of Advertis- 
ing Agencies.” It only remains 
for us to add that this meeting 
instead of having taken place in 
this year of our Lord, as the un- 
wary reader may have been led 
to suppose, is in reality a look 
ahead and is an imaginary ac- 
count of a meeting supposed to 
have taken place in 1924, 


Death of Robert P. Shea 


Robert P. Shea, sales and advertising 
manager of the John T. Stanley Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, maker of Mobo 
autgmobile specialties, textile and laun- 
dry soaps, died recently at Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Mr. Shea, who had been with 
the Stanley Company for ten years, was 
also in charge of the Mobo department. 
He was thirty-three years old. 
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Specimens of the 
advertising that is 
selling UTICA Sheets 


Ts Utica Steam and Mohawk Valley Sheet Mills put the cart 

before the horse. In looking around for new advertising ideas 
to sell their bed sheets they hit upon a new merchandising plan 
that goes back into the mills where their products are manufactured 
and styled. 


Investigators interviewed women to find out what they liked and 
didn’t like about sheets. They reported general dissatisfaction with 
the length of sheets but found few women who knew how long a 
sheet should be to keep a sleeping soul comfortably tucked in. So 
they devised a new trade-mark for their long sheet and proceeded 
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Ises advertising 


with an advertising campaign to tell women about it. 


All of which 


was a good idea for the cotton grower, the mills’ employees and 
the retailer as well as the consumer. 


Men who use advertising themselves 
are alert to YOUR advertising. % 


Manufacturers of textile machinery 
and equipment have employed the 
same painstaking research in provid- 
ing the textile industry with im- 
proved manufacturing methods. In 
fact their contribution makes it pos- 
sible for textile manufacturérs to ex- 
ercise their merchandising talents. 
But what about selling all this mod- 
ern machinery and equipment? 


Naturally a new machine or idea is 
a harder thing to sell than an estab- 
lished product. Yet if it is profit- 
able business to invest a fortune in 
research and engineering to develop 
equipment for only a few mills, 
profits can be multiplied by every 
additional mill that goes on your 
list of customers. 


Advertising, properly conceived and 
properly executed, is primarily a 


force for multiplying customers. 
That it works is being proved every 
day. Your own customers are prov- 
ing it in the home-consuming field 
where tastes are finicky and distribu- 
tion is a difficult matter to control. 
Consider, then, the comparative econ- 
omy and simplicity of advertising in 
a field like the textile industry where 
production requirements are similar 
and where customers are numbered 
in thousands instead of millions. In 
this concentrated field advertising 
can do more than build sales; it can, 
through the simple procedure of con- 
centrating on the best prospects, in- 
crease net profits. Wasteful advertis- 
ing calls are reduced to a minimum. 
Give your customer’s prescription 
the same fair trial he is giving it— 
in the publication that he reads con- 
sistently. 


AS an example of the way Textile World’s circulation is con- 
centrated in the kind of mills that are prospects for machinery 
and equipment, 30 subscriptions go into the Utica Steam and 


Mohawk Valley Sheet Mills. 


If you wish to test the coverage of 


Textile World in other mills and in different branches of the 
textile industry we shall be glad to check any list that you supply. 
Of course you are invited to look over our circulation records at 


any time. 


Textile Worlds. 
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MORE for your 


ADVERTISING D 0 / ] ar 


*For example: Competi- 
tion pf modern lacquers 
has revolutionized produc- 
tion technique in the man- 
ufacture of other coatings; 
Petroleum refining has 
made great strides in 
“cracking” technique; Hy- 
drogenation presents rev- 
olutionary possibilities for 
several industries; Nitro- 
gen fixation has grown to 
a major chemical enter- 
prise; Improved technique 
in pulp and paper, cement, 
and gas manufacture. 


Justa few examples of chem- 
ical engineering’s rapid 
penetration of industry. 


* 


FREE: 


Write for your copy 
of “Costs and Profits 
in Typical Chemical 
Industries” — the sim- 
ple arithmetic behind 
chemical engineering’s 
increasing popularity. 


by production activities 22% above 
the industrial average, the Process 
Industries enter 1932. “Chem & Met,” 
with a circulation better than in 1929, 
offers more for your advertising dollar. 
Its readers—the principal buying factors 
in this market—have increased in influ- 
ence, responsibilities and buying power! 


The increased effectiveness of “Chem & 
Met’s” circulation is closely related to (1) 
the increasing demand for chemical engi- 
neers throughout industry and (2) edi- 
torial aggressiveness concerning chemical 
engineering progress. These two factors 
have recently developed at a rapidly accel- 
erating rate. 


The chemical engineer-readers of “Chem 
& Met,” owing to the fast-increasing utili- 
zation of chemical engineering technique,* 
are far more important factors in indus- 
try today, wielding much greater buying 
power than they did even a year or 
two ago. And their changing status is 
increasingly favorable to the advertiser! 


trica/ power consumptio 
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Wherein We Register “Guinness 
Is Good for You” 


Printers’ INK Slogan Clearing House Is International in Scope 


Guinness, Son & Co, Lip 
Lonpon, ENGLAND 


Editor of Printers’ Inx 

A little while ago you 
proached by our advertising agents, 
Messrs. S. H. Benson, Ltd., London, 
with reference to the registration cf 
our phrase “Guinness Is Good for 
You.” You very kindly registered this 
phrase. 

We have been 
very kind action in 
are wondering whether you 
to publish three further 
which we make extensive use. 
three phrases are: 

1. “You'll Feel 
Had 

2. “Life Is 
3. “Guinness for 


ARTHUR 


were ap- 


thinking over your 
this matter and 
would like 


phrases, of 
These 


Better When You've 


a Guinness” 
Brighter after Guinness” 
Strength’’ 

p\ Pick, 
Advertising Manager. 


\ E are registering in the Print- 

ers’ INK Clearing House of 
Advertised Phrases the four 
gans that are being used to adver- 
tise Guinness’ Stout. 

These four slogans submitted by 
Guinness are used to advertise a 
product that cannot be advertised 
in this country because of the 
Kighteenth Amendment. 

Slogans featured in advertising 
by advertisers in English speaking 
countries all over the world can 
be included in our records. Many 
phrases that are popular in En- 
gland, Australia and New Zealand 
have been registered. 

The ptrpose of the Slogan 
Clearing House is to enable adver- 
tisers to determine if a_ slogan 
that is being considered for use, is 
being featured in advertising. It is 
our aim to make this service as 
omplete as possible and it is for 
that reason that slogans featured 
in other countries are being reg- 
istered. 

It is simple to have a slogan reg- 
istered with Printers’ INK. Sub- 
mit the phrase together with the 
name and address of the advertiser 
featuring it. If the slogan is used 
to advertise one product in a line 
it is advisable to give the name of 
the product. The following slogans 
have recently been registered in the 
Clearing House by advertisers.— 
| Ed. Printers’ INK. 


slo- 


Be Certain with Certified Milk. Cer- 
tified Milk Producers of Southern Cal- 
ifornia, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Big Hotel That Remembers the 
Things, The. Hotel New Yorker, 
York. 

Brew of Quality, The. 
Ribbon Brew). Pabst Corp., 
kee, Wisc. 

Brew That 


Little 
New 


(Pabst Blue 
Milwau- 


Brings Back Memories, 
The. (Pabst Blue Ribbon Brew). Pabst 
Corp., Milwaukee, Wisc 

Builds for the Years Ahead (Malt- 
cao). Merckens Chocolate Co., Inc., 
Buffalo, N. Y 

Business Leaders of Today Are the 
I. C. S. Students of Yesterday, The. 
International Correspondence Schools, 
Scranton, Pa. 

Business Leaders of 
the 5. CG §&. 
International 
Scranton, Pa. 

Cleans, Relusters and Demoths Up 
holstered Furniture (Keyspray). Key- 
stone Chemical Co., Inc., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Diamonds Win Hearts 
& Co., Chicago. 

Don’t Feed Your Canary a Diet of 
Dust. R. T. French Co., Roches- 
ter, N. 4 

Earn While You Learn. International 
Correspondence Schools, Scranton, Pa 

Economical Marketing Employs Mer- 
chandised Advertising. New England 
Merchandisers, Inc., Boston, Mass. 

Finest Human Hands Can Achieve, 
The. Langrock Clothing Co., Inc., New 
Haven, Conn. 

Friendly Smoke, The (Royalist 
Cigars). Grabosky Bros., Inc., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

“resh Milk—Drink It Once a Day! 
Fresh Milk Industry of Southern Cal- 
ifornia, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Fresh Milk—Have You Had Your 
Glass Toda; Fresh Milk Industry of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, Calif 

Gifts That Last. Loftis Bros. & Co., 
Chicago. 

Ginger Ale with the Long-Life 
ble. The (Pabst Ginger Ale). 
Corp., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Golden Rule in Merchandising, The. 
Reciprocal Advertising, Inc., New York 

Industry, Concentration, Self Re- 
liance. International Correspondence 
Schools. Scranton, Pa. 

It’s All Quality Because It’s All 
Barley (Puritan Malt). Pabst Corp., 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Jewelers to the Sweethearts of 
America for Three Generations. Loftis 
Bros. & Co., Chicago. 

Million and One Uses, A. 
Liquid Cement Co., New York. 

Modern Method of Beauty Care, The. 
Doree Products Co., Chicago. 

More Than Horsepower 
Motors). The Louis Allis 
waukee, Wis. 

Moth Is More 


Tomorrow Are 
Students of Today, The. 
Correspondence Schools, 


Loftis Bros 


Rub- 
Pabst 


Fix-All 


(Electric 
Co., Mil- 


Destructive Than the 
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Flame, Tae. Keystone Chemical Co., 
Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. . 

Original Whole Milk Cheese Food, 
The (Pabst-ett). Pabst Corp., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Perfect Under-Arm Protective, The 
(Perstik). Feminine Products, Inc., 
New York. 

Radio’s Motive Power Since 1915 
(Radio tubes). E. T. Cunningham, Inc., 
Harrison, N. J. : 

Reduces’ Friction to a_ Fraction 
(Cellophane Tape). Northern States 
Envelope Company, St. Paul, Minn. 

Removes the Film of Dirt and 
Smudge (Keyspray). Keystone Chem- 
ical Co., Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Song in Every Seed, A (Bird Seed). 
R. T. French Co., Rochester, x. Y. 

Standard of the Better Dairies. Esco 
Electric Milk House Equipment o., 
West Chester, Pa. 

There Can Be No Compromise with 
Quality. Langrock Clothing Co., Inc., 
New Haven, Conn. 

To Earn More, Learn More. Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools, Scran- 
ton, Pa. 

University of the Night. Interrational 
Correspondence Schools, Scranton, Pa. 

Universal University. _ International 
Correspondence Schools, Scranton, Pa 

We Teach Wherever the Mails Reach. 
International Correspondence Schools, 
Scranton, Pa. 

Your Mouth Will Sing Its Praises 
(Worcester Salt Tooth Paste). Wor- 
cester Salt Co., New York. 


Homer McKee to Publicize 
Hoarding Drive 


Homer McKee, executive vice-pres- 
ident of the United States Advertising 
Corporation, has been appointed chair- 
man of the publicity committee for the 
national drive against hoarding by Col- 
onel Frank Knox, publisher of the 
Chicago Daily News and director of 
the drive. 

James’ Keeley, vice-president in 
charge of publicity of the Pullman 
* Company, has been appointed to assist 
Colonel Knox as vice-chairman of the 
compaign. 


James Hammond to Be Pub- 
lisher, Detroit ‘““Times” 


James Hammond, president of Gimbel 
Brothers, Inc., Pittsburgh, has resigned 
to become publisher of the Detroit Times 
effective March 1. He has been active 
in both banking and retailing. He is a 
former treasurer of Lord & Taylor, New 
York, and later was treasurer of Onyx 
Hosiery, Inc. 


Succeeds Husband as Head of 
Business 


Mrs. Evelyn Weidenthal, at one time 
actively associated with the Weidenthal 
Printing Company, has taken over the 
presidency and general managership of 
that company. In this position she suc- 
ceeds her husband, the late W. R. Weid- 
enthal. 
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Proposes Tax on Radio 
Advertising 


Proposals to take away from the 
Federal Radio Commission much of its 
broad powers in determining what sort 
of broadcasting is “in the public inter- 
est” and imposing a heavy license fee 
on broadcasters, will soon be intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives 
by Representative Davis, chairman of 
the Committee on Merchant Marine, 
Radio and Fisheries. 

The limitation on advertising to be 
proposed, according to Mr. Davis, 
would be on a basis of time used and 
the character of the matter broadcast. 
He also feels it necessary, he states, to 
place further restrictions on the dif- 
ferent classes of stations. 

“When the broadcasting industry be- 
gan operating, there was comparatively 
little expense involved in handling li- 
censes, supervising operations and polic- 
ing the air,” according to Mr. Davis. 
“The whole thing has grown so rapidly 
that it now costs thousands of dollars 
annually for the Federal Government 
to protect the public’s interest in the 
free privilege of using the ether. I 
contend that broadcasters who ‘ profit 
from the granting of these facilities 
should be made to share the financial 
burden of administration.” 

Regarding the license fee, Mr. Davis 
‘stated that he proposes to charge a sum 
commensurate with the labor and ex- 
pense involved in administration of the 
Radio Act. 

Mr. Davis’s proposals are contained 
in an amendment to the Federal Radio 
Act which he is preparing. This draft, 
he states, follows that offered by Sen- 
ator Couzens in the Senate, designed 
to limit radio advertising. 


Plan Campaign for Texas 
Citrus Fruit 


Tentative plans have been formu- 
lated for spending approximately $2,000,- 
000 to advertise Texas citrus fruit, ac- 
cording to John H. Shary, president of 
the Texas Citrus Fruit Growers Ex- 
change and head of the Associated 
Shippers of America. The advertising 
fa aga will be conducted through the 
atter organization, which is affiliated 
with a number of sectional citrus grow- 
ing associations. 


Robert Schaefer with 
J. T. Buntin 


Robert Schaefer, formerly president 
of the Atlantic Electrotype Company, 
has joined the firm of J. T. Buntin, 
Inc., New York, electrotyper, as a 
partner. 


New Account to Mitchell 
Agency 
The Universal Institute, Boston, has 
appointed The Mitchell Company, of 
that city, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. ewspapers and magazines are 
being used. 
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A New Way to Sell Insurance 


Payment by Instalments Is Provided in Plan Advertised by 
British Companies 


By Thomas Russell 


London Correspondent of Printers’ Inx Since 1891 


A SOMEWHAT -_ remarkable 
4 scheme of co-operative ad- 
vertising by life insurance com- 
panies has been widely advertised 
in British newspapers for the last 
week or two. It is one of several 
examples of the way in which ad- 
vertising can be used for purposes 
of a public or semi-public nature. 

The copy occupies displayed 
space of half a column in depth 
across two, or sometimes three, 
columns in all the leading daily 
papers of the Kingdom, and the 
text is sufficiently brief to be 
quoted in full. The companies by 
which the advertisement is signed 
are seven of the leading life assur- 
ance companies, and the name also 
appears of a large firm of incor- 
porated insurance brokers. Here 
is the text: 


SOLVING THE INCOME TAX 
PROBLEM 


Payment by Instalments 
How Employers can Help 


Every employer would welcome 
an opportunity to assist his em- 
ployees to meet the demands of 


the Income Tax Collector. What 
the employer must ask, however, 
is: What will it cost? What hap- 
pens if an employee dies? A Plan 
has been devised to enable the em- 
ployer to advance the amount re- 
quired without risk or ultimate 
cost to himself. 

Full particulars of this Plan can 
be obtained from the Head Offices, 
Branch Offices, or any representa- 
tive of the following insurance 
companies : 

{Here follow the names.] 


The inwardness of this stunt is 
of a political, or rather a fiscal 
character. When Philip Snowden 
(now Viscount Snowden) pre- 
sented his Budget to the House of 
Commons last vear he not only 
raised the rate of income tax, but 


also brought within its purview 
incomes previously exempt. Not 
content with this, he also provided 
that instead of being payable in 
two equal instalments (as income 
tax has of late years been) on 
January 1 and July 1, 75 per cent 
should be paid in January, so that 
the strain which, on even a mod- 
erate income is heavy, has been 
notably increased. 

The scheme appears to be this: 
The employer pays the income tax 
direct. He gets his money back, 
of course, by deducting the 
amount by instalments from 
weekly or monthly wages or sal- 
aries. Should an employee die 
during the period of insurance, the 
entire debt will be canceled, and 
the balance (as the tax-gatherer 
will not get the whole) paid to the 
representatives of the deceased. 


Press Advertising 
Was Continued 


A medical examination, it is 
thought, will not be required un- 
less the employee is over fifty, or 
in bad health, and if he leaves his 
job, the employer is entitled to re- 
cover his outlay, either out of 
salary or wages due or otherwise. 
The first week’s press advertising 
cost roughly £2,200. As _ well, 
additional expenditure was made 
for direct mail. Apparently re- 
sults were favorable, because the 
continuance of the press adver- 
tising has far exceeded £2,000 
worth. It was very widespread 
and was in the best and most ex- 
pensive papers. 

The faults of the advertisement 
—for there is only one—as copy 
are flagrant and obvious. The 
main requirement to be fulfilled 
by the advertisement is to obtain 
as many inquiries for details as 
possible, and the offer of the 
book should have been prominent, 
whereas this copy does not even 
mention that it is a book, but only 
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particulars—a most un- 
stimulating expression. But, on 
the other hand, the campaign it- 
self is a gratifying response to a 
demand which the present writer 
has been pushing upon the insur- 
ance world for years; namely, a 
demand for co-operative effort. 

Life insurance is badly under- 
sold in this country: the coverage 
works out at about half that of 
the United States with its very 
mixed population. Few life in- 
surance offices use copy with any 
reative salesmanship in it, and 
anyway, as they all have the same 
thing to offer, notwithstanding 
their frantic efforts to make it 
look different, what life insurance 
needs is a co-operative, uncompeti- 
tive campaign, to convert the na- 
tion to insurance, not to sell poli- 
cies of a single company, and this 
view I have been urging, or try- 
ing to obtain opportunities to urge, 
upon the great companies for the 
last ten or fifteen years. 


calls it 


Improvements Are 
Not Welcomed 


The contribution of each com- 
pany, which would be graded ac- 
cording to its premium income, 
would of course be so insignificant 
that it could hardly be found in 
the balance sheet without using 
microscope, but the system by 
which insurance salesmanship is 
organized in this country is so 
complicated, so peculiar, and so 
deeply ingrained in the traditions 
of the business that it is impos- 
sible to persuade the average in- 
surance manager to contemplate 
even for an instant an improve- 
ment upon it. 

As is shown, advertising for all 
classes is lucrative and successful 
as the experience of building-and- 
loan societies, as vou call them 
(the accepted term in this country 
is just building societies) proves. 
These societies are easily the most 
successful and prosperous financial 
institutions in the Kingdom, and 
for the small investor (and not so 
small, either, because $100,000 can 
easily he divided over a number of 
companies, all equally solvent) 
there is no better way of working 
out money in safety. 
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Moreover, part of the income 
tax on building society interest is 
excused, though how long this 
concession will be continued, I do 
not know. At one time the in- 
sured taxpayer was allowed to de- 
duct the premiums of his life in- 
surance from his gross income 
when computing the net income 
for tax purposes. Now he is al- 
lowed only half. 


Hits the Staff 


J. & J. Casn, Inc. 
Woven Cash’s Labels 
Soutn Norwack, Conn. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
have read many, many articles in 
your publication, and I do not think I 
enjoyed reading any as much as I did 
that by B. J. Duncan, entitled “How to 
Make Decisions and Get Things Done,” 
February 11, page 85. I am broadcast 
ing this to my entire staff, as the points 
are so excellently taken. 
*, GoopcHILp, 
President. 


100 Per Cent 


Plan Free Films for Homes 
Through Advertising 


An experiment is being made by the 
National Film Library, Los Angeles, 
whereby free motion pictures for home 
projection will be made available with 
the cost of the film and expense of the 
library being met by advertisers. At the 
beginning of each subject there will be 
an advertisement which will appear on 


the screen for about a minute. 
J. J. Mack Appointed by 
Best Foods 


John J. Mack, for the last three years 
with Hickman & Squire, Inc., distribu- 
tor of Best Foods products, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the chain-store de- 
partment of The Best Foods, Inc., with 
headquarters at New York. He was at 
one time Pacific Coast sales manager of 
the Best Foods company. 


To Publish “Little Mike” 


Little Mike is the name of a new 
weekly magazine, dealing in newspaper 
style with all phases of radio broad- 
casting, which will apnear with an issue 
dated March 5. It will be published by 
Little Mike, Inc., with offices at 755 
Seventh Avenue, New York. Mark 
Vance, for many years 


i with Variety 
will be editor of the new publication 


Amolin Account to Gumbinner 


The Norwich Pharmacal Company 
Norwich, N. Y., has appointed the 
Lawrence C. Gumbinner Agency, New 
York, to direct the advertising 
Amolin. This is in addition to 
advertising of the Norwich company’s 
Unguentine and Norforms, also directed 
by the Gumbinner agency) 
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Lowest Rate 


per page.... 
per thousand 


of any standard page 
size woman’s magazine 
... going to a definitely 
known, selected class 
composed of continu- 
ous buyers of standard 
merchandise 


HERE IS A REAL 
ADVERTISING BUY: 


\ 


THE 


FARMERS WIFE | 


AInT Paur MINS 


Chrysler Building Bell Building 
NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO, ILL. 


5 
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We have been more than pleased 
with the results of our campaign in 
Printers’ Ink so far—as a matter of 
fact—we have received so many in- 
quiries it has been really difficult to 
follow them all up properly. 
Company 
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PRINTERS’ INK 


And good copy on anything that 
helps solve advertising or market- 
ing problems falls on _ fertile 
ground when appearing in the 
Printers’ Ink Publications. 
Reach the men who count in 
the concerns that are America’s 
aggressive merchandisers and 
advertisers. 
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Enthusiasm 


Perfume in the 
World to Bring the Lux- 
Odeurs of the Costliest 
Masterpieces Within Reach of a 
Sensible Expenditure!” [Park & 
Tilford Faoen Perfumes. ] 

“It [Daggett & Ramsdell] has 
advantages over every other cream 
you know. First it is made by the 
most experienced face cream man- 
ufacturer in America.” 

“Hamilton ‘992’ Elinvar—most 
vital development in watch-making 
in 165 years—conquers magnetic 
disturbance, temperature change 
and rust.” 


HE First 


urious 


+ 
Sympathy Brings No Business 


Two fundamental thoughts picked up 
from retailers regarding the chances of 
the independent to survive against chain- 
store competition were outlined recently 
before the American Retailers’ Associa- 
tion at St. Louis by M. M. Zimmerman, 
merchandising counsel. The first thought 
came from a_ successful merchant of 
New Mexico who stated that years of 
experience had taught him that the pub- 
lic does not owe him a living and that 
the consumer is at liberty to purchase 
wherever she pleases and will purchase 
where she thinks she can get the greatest 
value. 

The second thought came from a mer- 
chant in Michigan who found that it is 
impossible to get business on sympathy. 
If sympathy could get business, every 
independent merchant in the country, 
said Mr. Zimmerman, would be rich. If 
independent merchants are going to keep 
up with the chain, he pointed out, they 
must merchandise their stores to meet 
public demand. 


G. P. Mougey Appointed by 
Kroger 


Gordon P. Mougey, formerly president 
and treasurer of The Colter Company, 
Cincinnati, recently acquired by The 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Company, of 
that city, has been appointed assistant to 
Albert H. Morrill, president of the latter 
concern, in charge of the merchandising 
division. Mr. Mougey began his business 
career in 1905 as an employee of the 
Kroger company. 


Berry Brothers Appoint 
Director of Distribution 
C. L. Forgey, 


director of advertising 
Brothers, Inc., Detroit, var- 
nishes, enamels, lacquers and paints, has 
been appointed director of distribution. 
He will continue to direct the company’s 
advertising in addition to his other 
duties. 


of Berry 


“No matter whether you want to 
separate the milk from one or 1,000 
cows, there is a De Laval which 
will do this work better and at less 
cost than any other separator.” 


“For many years no Continental 
beauty has consented to be with- 
out famous La Reine des Cremes.” 
[ Lesquendieu. ] 


“Dorothy Gray was first to 
localize the 3 telltale places where 
age shows first.” 

“Nicholson Files, recognized as 
the sharpest and most durable by 
industrial file users. s 


+ 
Heads Mid-West Circulation 


Managers 

R. E. Mohler, of the Colorado Springs 
Gazette and Telegraph, has been elected 
president of the Mid-West Circulation 
fanagers Association. Other officers 
elected are F. L. Hockenhull, Capper 
Publications, Topeka, Kans., first vice- 
president; C. E. Lemon, St. Joseph, 
Mo., News-Press and Gazette, second 
vice-president, and G. R. Boyd, Inde- 
pendence, Mo., Examiner, secretary 
The 1932 convention will be held at Ex 
celsior Springs, Mo. 


A. L. Thexton, Vice-President, 


Seinsheimer Paper 

Arthur L. Thexton, formerly account 
executive with The Procter & Collier 
Company, Cincinnati advertising agency, 
has joined The Seinsheimer Paper Com- 
pany, of that city, as vice-president. 
The Seinsheimer company and its sub- 
sidiary, The Clopay Corporation, manu- 
facture window shades, vacuum cleaner 
bags, mothproof bags and other fiber and 
paper products. 


Appoints Larchar-Horton 

The Plymouth Cordage Company, Ply- 
mouth, Mass., has appointed the Larchar- 
Horton Company, Boston, to direct the 
advertising of Plymouth Manila Rope 
Class magazines, business papers and 
technical publications will be used. This 
appointment does not affect the advertis- 
ing of the binder twine division, which 
is directed by The Griswold Company, 


New York. 


C. E. Little with Converse 
Rubber 


formerly president of the 
Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Company, 
Beacon Falls, Conn., has been appointed 
vice-president in charge of sales of the 
Converse Rubber Company, Malden, 
Mass. 


C. E. Little, 
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TYPOGRAPHY THAT SETS UP AN IDEAL 





DO YOU KNOW 


that the cost of good typography is but little 


more than the cost of bad typesetting? The 


difference is wholly a matter of skill and 


experience. And to print legible, understand- 


able text, costs no more than the other kind. 


Entrust your next advertisement to a member 


of the Advertising Typographers of America 


and prove this to your entire satisfaction. 





Members Advertising Typographers of America 





BOSTON 
Tue Woop Crane Passs 
Tus Beaxerey Press 
CHICAGO 
Beatscx & Cooper 
J. M. Bunpscno, Inc. 
Farrnorn Corporation 
Haves-Locungs, Inc. 
Runxie, Tompson, 
Kovarts, Inc. 
DALLAS 
Jaccers-Curies-StTovaLi- 


Inc. 
DETROIT 
Gronce Wittens & Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Tue Typocraruic Service 


NEW YORK CITY 
Apv. Service Company 
Tue Apverrrrs Co., Inc. 


E. M. Diamant 
Typocrapuic SERVICE 


Frost Baotuers 





Davi Gitpga & Co., Inc. | 
He.ier-Epwarps 

Trrocaarny, Inc. 
Huxiey Hovuss 





| Inpepenpent Tyrrserrinc 


Co. 


Les & Panuirs, Inc. 
Supenior Typocrapay, Inc. 
Supreme Ap Service 
Tri-Arts Paintinc Corp. 
Tyrocrarnic Service Co., 
or N, Y., Inc. 
Kurar H. Vox, Inc. 
Woopnrow Press, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Kurr H. Voix, Inc. 
ST. LOUIS 
Wanwicx TypocraPHers, 


Nc. 
TORONTO 
Swan Service 





NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS: 461 EIGHTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 









































LITHO. IN U.S.A 





VEr 


me 


produc 


is to fi 
betwer 


COMB 
point 

custom 
lithogr 
tising | 


NOT a 
should 


VER read a particularly interesting advertise- 

ment, and make a mental resolve to try the 
product sometime? Then you know how easy it 
is to forget, how hard it is to bridge that gap 
between interest and opportunity to buy. 


COMBINE interest and opportunity at the one 
point where they can convert prospect into 
customer. The point of purchase is that point, 
lithographed window and counter display adver- 
tising is the medium that bridges the gap. 


NOT a job for amateurs, that one! That's why you 
should write or wire for an ERIE representative. 


LITHOGRAPHING & PRINTING CO 
~ ~ Erie,Penna. ~ ~ 
POSTERS - + +++ ++ CUTOUTS 
WINDOW and DEALER DISPLAYS 
LITHOGRAPHED COLOR ADVERTISING 
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Mr. RipLtEy— 





HERE’S A CITY 
THAT’S NOT ON THE MAP! 


YET 


a.—It has more consumers per square 
mile than even the City of New York! 


b.—It is a First Class City. 


c.—It represents a fair cross-section 0 
all social strata in American life. 


and the name of the city, Mr. Ripley, is 


“OBSERVER CITY” 


Embracing the Busiest Parts of JERSEY 
CITY — HOBOKEN — UNION CITY— 
and 5 Towns of Hudson County, N. J. 


covered by the 


Jersey Observer 


Largest Newspaper in Hudson County 


National Representatives: GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN 
New York Chicago Boston Detroit San Franci 
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Getting Every Factor to Tie In with 
Co-operative Campaign 


How the National Canners’ 
Dealers, 


VERY factor which enters in- 
“to the marketing of canned 
food products has been trained to 
do its bit in an _ industry-wide 
campaign which began this week. 
Manufacturers of canned food, 
wholesalers, brokers, wholesale 
grocers’ salesmen and retail gro- 
cers have been posted on the cam- 
paign in detail in manuals which 
plot the part each factor is to play 
in a united sales promotion drive. 


Co-operative Copy to 
Run Down Center of Page 


The campaign is to be co-oper- 
ative in financing as well as in 
follow-through. It is sponsored 
by the National Canners Associa- 
tion and is an extension of the 
magazine schedule which is now 
running. This week newspaper ad- 


vertising starts in fifty-two cities. 
Full pages will be used with the 
association taking half-pages. Copy 
will run down the center of the 


page, flanking columns to carry 
advertisements of co-operating ad- 
vertisers. These advertisers are to 
be developed by the newspapers 
carrying the campaign. In order 
to make the plan effective and 
fair for all, no one advertiser will 
be allowed to dominate the page as 
far as size is concerned. At least 
50 per cent of such collateral ad- 
vertising must be representative of 
retail dealers. 

This program, of course, de- 
pends for its success on the initia- 
tive of newspapers as well as it 
does on the aggressiveness of the 
industry. Specially prepared pro- 
motional material has been sent to 
newspapers. Advertising managers 
have received reproductions of the 
printed presentation used in intro- 
ducing the campaign before the 
recent convention of the Canners 
Association. 

This provides the newspaper 
salesmen with a thorough outline 
of the campaign so that dealers 
will get a complete picture of the 


New Program Is Being Merchandised to 
Wholesalers and Manufacturers 


set-up and be convinced of the ad- 
vantages that will be theirs in tak- 
ing space as joint advertisers. 

Two suggestions are made for 
the paper to bring the campaign to 
the attention of retailers, whole- 
salers, brokers and canners. First 
the paper can invite these factors 
to a “canned food advertisers’ 
meeting” and present the story to 
all of them at one time. “This,” 
an accompanying letter states, 
“would be a dramatic and astute 
way to do it.” If the paper pre- 
fers, however, it can make each 
presentation more individual by 
making separate calls on the vari- 
ous trade factors. 

The second promotional piece to 
newspapers is a manual for mer- 
chandising men. Newspapers also 
receive copies of the manuals pre- 
pared for each factor in the indus- 
try so that they will be fully ac- 
quainted with every step in the 
program. 


Manuals Are of 
Uniform Size 

All manuals are ten by thirteen 
inches in size, and are uniform in 
these respects : Covers tell for what 
particular trade factor each is pre- 
pared. A page shows advertise- 
ments in the magazine series of 
last fall and this spring. This is 
followed by two pages announcing 
ihe newspaper campaign. A page 
shows a map which is dotted to 
show the territories where the 
campaign will be run. Center 
spread reproduces, full size, a typi- 
ca! newspaper advertisement. 

Other specimens from the cam- 
paign are also shown. There is 
a listing of eleven reasons to ex- 
plain why “this is the most effec- 
tive advertising and merchandising 
plan ever offered the grocery trade 
for educating housekeepers and 
moving canned foods.” 

Individually, the distinguishing 
features of each manual are sum- 
marized : 
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Wholesale Grocery Salesmen: 


One page lists eight ways by 
which retailers can benefit from 
the program. 

Another page gives fifteen sales 
making, retail merchandising ideas 
that will increase the canned foods 
business, classified in columns 
headed selling, display and adver- 
tising ideas. 

With the manual goes a letter 
addressed “to the men on the firing 
line.” It reads, in part: 

“As a salesman you are nat- 
urally interested in increasing your 
sales—not next year but now. The 
N. C. A. Campaign has been 


LI N K 
Grocery Stores 
TOMORROW’S 
Canned Food Specials 


_- RESETS 
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planned to help you do just that- 
to help you sell more canned foods 
now. 

“In your manual you will find 
all the facts—the plan, the first 
three ads, the days the ads will 
run and what your retail cus- 
tomers can do to increase their 
canned foods sales.” 


Wholesalers: 


This includes all the data so far 
mentioned. It carries two pages, 
one listing eight ways for the 
wholesaler to benefit and another 
giving fifteen merchandising ideas 
he can put into effect. The manual! 
also encloses a bulletin giving a 
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Never have Canned Foods 
been cheaper—never finer 
These retailers believe 
in quality and feature 
Progressive Brand 
Canned Foods 


“Worth demanding! That's 
































TRY IT FOR DINNER 











YOUR GROCER HAS IT 
























Let canned foods save your time 
for the art of cooking—stop wast- 
ing it on needless preparation ... 
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NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D.C 
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LOOK AT THESE VALUES! 
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Famous Brand 


Famous Brand Canned Foods 


Spinach 
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to serve—se healthful 
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A Sample Newspaper Page in the Canners’ Campaign 
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is is working 
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a the announcement of Needlecraft’s Two-Year | 
Plan almost every one of our advertisers has 
ordered space two years in advance. The 
Two-Year Plan saves a large part of the cost 
of selling space, and advertisers are quick to 
appreciate any plan that will save selling costs 


when that plan results in an economy in space | 





It is interesting to note that two weeks after 





rates. | 








Needlecraft will be glad to send to any adver- 
tiser or advertising agency full explanation of 
the Two-Year Plan, which includes— 


1. An immediate rate reduction of 10% effec- 
tive with the April, 1932, issue. 


2. Accontinuity discount of an additional 10% 
on space used in the second year, which equals 
or exceeds space used in the first year, if ordered 
with first year’s insertion. 


3. Accirculation of 1,000,000 net paid guar- 
anteed, secured by methods that are beyond 


criticism. 


NEEDLECRAFT 


The Home Arts Magazine 


ARTHUR W. STOCKDALE, Advertising Manager, CHRYSLER BLDG., NEW YORK 
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complete plan for launching the 
campaign with wholesale salesmen. 

An accompanying letter includes 
a list of newspapers and the cities 
in which this campaign will appear. 


Brokers: 


This carries the’ pages devoted 
to benefits of the campaign to can- 
ners, brokers, wholesalers and re- 
tailers. 

A letter to brokers requests 
them to read the manual carefully 
so as to be prepared to discuss the 
plan with customers, to give them 
ideas, as to how they can benefit, 
and to urge customers and princi- 
pals to make their tie-up advertis- 
ing plans at the earliest date. 


Salesmen of Can Companies: 


Their manual carries the pages 
addressed to brokers, wholesalers 
and retailers. A form letter tells 
what can company salesmen may 
do with canners, with brokers and 
with wholesalers. 

“You know the trade in your 
territory,” salesmen are told. “You 
can work with the newspapers in 
some cases to help get a canner to 
advertise and make a special drive. 
There is a real chance here to 
make advertisers out of many 
firms which do not now advertise. 
Advertising means increased sales 
—and increased sales mean more 
cans sold.” 


Canners: 


Make-up of this manual is same 
as the one going to can company 
salesmen. “Those canners who or- 
ganize their representatives and 
brokers,” a letter states, “their ad- 
vertising and selling plans, with a 
view to capitalizing fully this cam- 
paign, will naturally be the ones 
who profit first and most.” 

Success for the campaign obvi- 
ously rests on tie-up and follow 
through. Ballyhoo has no place in 
the plan to merchandise the adver- 
tising. Neither is anything left to 
chance. Advance thinking, plot- 
ting as well as pointing out things 
that each factor in the canning in- 
dustry can contribute. 

Copy in the association part of 
the page will be editorial in treat- 
ment. It will not crudely stress 
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“eat more canned foods” but will 
feature those things women desire 
to know about the convenience, 
economy, healthfulness, variety 
and taste appeal of canned foods. 
Each page will include a question 
box answering fallacious ideas that 
are sometimes held concerning 
canned foods. 


New Paper for Air 
Conditioning Field 


Domestic Air Conditioning is the name 
of a new publication to be published 
mong by Engineering Publications, 
Inc. Chicago. The publication, which is 
described as “a new publication for a 
new industry,” will cover the field of air 
conditioning for the home and other 
domestic size installations, cach as for 
stores, shops and private offices. 

Domestic Air Conditionmg will be an 
other unit of the publications of Engi 
neering Publications, Inc., which now 
includes Domestic Engineering, _witl 
which is combined Automatic Heat 
“Domestic Engineering, Plumbing & 
Heating Catalog,” and Heating, Piping 


and Air Conditioning. 


™ . ” 
Changes on “Game & Gossip 

J. Allen Boone has been elected pres- 
ident of the Western Sports Publishing 
Company, Los Angeles, publisher of 
Game & Gossip of which Mr. Boone is 
now editor. His election follows th 
retirement of Eugene Swarzwald as 
president and general manager. 

L. Wallace Hopkins is now business 
manager of the organization and C. Ells 
worth Wylie is promotional and adver 
tising director. 


Advanced by Lyddon, Hanford 


& Frohman 
William Dasheff, formerly production 
manager of Lyddon, Hanford & Kim- 
ball, Inc., advertising agency, now 
Lyddon, Hanford:& Frohman, Inc., has 
been advanced to the position of account 
executive. 


Walker & Company Elect 

Harry C. Macdonald has been re 
elected president of Walker & Company 
Detroit, outdoor advertising. Clarenc« 
C. Blessed and Thomas F. Wolcott, di 
rectors, were named vice-presidents. 


Appoints New Orleans Agency 
The DeBardeleben Coal Corporation, 
Birmingham, Ala., has appointed Saussy 
and Sewell, New Orleans, to direct its 
advertising account. Advertising will 
feature Sipsey coal for domestic use. 


Appoints Collins-Kirk 
The Wabash Baking Powder Com- 
pany, Wabash, Ind., has placed its ad- 
vertising account with Collins-Kirk, Inc., 
Chicago advertising agency. 
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ished 


ominant ! 


ROM whatever angle you consider 

WLW, it looms up as the dominant 
radio station in the rich, central section of 
the country. Its excellent programs, tre- 
mendous power, convenient position on 
the dial, and central geographical location 
enable it to reach the greatest number of 
your logical prospects. Its vast audience 
looks on it as an excellent radio enter- 
tainer and an extremely reliable buying 
guide. Send for our free, 48-page brochure. 


Near the center Q Near the center 
of the dial b of population 


Powered by 50,000 watts 


THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION 


Powel Crosley, Jr., President 


CINCINNATI 
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Advertising 
Appropriation Figures 
by Industries 


EasteRN ApvVERTISING CoMPANY 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

Would you be kind enough to send 
us, at your earliest convenience, adver- 
tising appropriation percentage figures 
hy industries? 

E. A. Lavin. 


SURVEY of advertising bud- 

gets for 1929 and 1930 made 
by the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers, Inc., produced the fol- 
lowing table showing the relation- 

ship of budget to sales volume: 

Typical 
Percentage 

Business No. of Figu 
Classification Reports 1930 1929 
Drugs and Toilet Ar- 

ticles 19.6 
Paints and Varnishes. 15 4 
a and Allied 


iS) 


eH nNOnDS UW aa 


ar 


} x 14 

Electrical and Radio.. 48 

Jewelry and Silverware 10 

Food 44 

Office Equip. and ~~ 
plies 15 

Hardware .. . & 

Travel and Trans’n... 5 

Household Equip. other 
than electrical : 

Agricultural Equip. and 
Supplies 

Clothing 

Furniture 

Automotive ... ss 
Leather and Shoes sia 

Textiles 

Building Materials. 
Construction 

Paper and Paper Prod- 


CWWWW & BAW WUD 
wm ANwW ArVo- 
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to 


ucts 

Metal, Mach’s, etc. 
Industrial 

Financial and _  Insur- 
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While it is true that business 
conditions have changed somewhat 
from those present at the time the 
investigation was made, it is prob- 
able there has not been enough 
change to throw the percentage fig- 
ures very much out of line. 

It is well to point out that such 
figures in the final analysis mean 
very little. More and more adver- 
tisers are turning from the percent- 
age method of determining their 
appropriation to the task method, 
which decides what job is to be 
done and then appropriates the 
money to do the job.—[ Ed. Print- 
ERS’ INK. 
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Wanted: Young College Men 


Piatt-Forses, Inc. 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
ome fine recommendations were made 
in the January 28 issue of Printers’ 
InK to young graduates who have a 
desire to follow the advertising pro- 
fession. They have been advised to go 
out in the field and gain an experience 
in selling so as to be more fit for ad- 
vertising work when the chance comes 
along to associate themselves with an 
agency. 

This is very sound advice, and if any 
of the young men who have been in 
touch with your publication desire to 
follow the recommendations of the ad- 
vertising men who have interested them- 
selves in this question, I happen to be 
able to put them in touch with a client 
who is interested in procuring young 
college graduates for sales wor 

It has been the experience with this 
client that professional salesmen will not 
try to sell the articles he has because 
they cannot see the possibilities in them. 
His products are a little higher priced 
than the average professional salesman 
usually sells in house-to-house canvass- 


ing. 

t some of these young men would 
like to talk further about this. I should 
be very happy to put them in touch with 
our client so that they can get more 
specific information about the products 
he has to sell. 

T. F. Coscrove, 
Secretary. 


Executive Changes at 
Worthington Pump 


C. E. Wilson, for the last nine years 
general sales manager of the Worth- 
ington Pump & Machinery Corporation, 
Harrison, N. J., has been appointed 
vice-president in charge of industrial re- 
lations. Clarence E. Searle, formerly 
general representative of the Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Company, Mil- 
waukee, has been appointed vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales of the Worth- 
ington company. 


L. A. Glynn with 
A. Cappell & Sons 


L. A. Glynn, formerly in charge of 
the sales contest division of the Sterling 
Jewelry Company, Dayton, Ohio, is now 
with A, Cappell & Sons, of that city, 
in a simiiar capacity. — 


Earl Mitchell Transferred by 


“Cosmopolitan” 

Earl Mitchell, who has been with the 
San Francisco office of Cosmopolitan, 
has been transferred to the Chicago 
office. 


Appoints H. E. Cole 


Hallett E. Cole, publishers’ represen- 
tative, Los Angeles, has been appointed 
Pacific Coast representative of the Chi- 
cago Suburban Quality Group. 
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Try this 
MODERN 
MEDIA 


TEST 


on Your 
Magazine 
List / 


With the more exacting de ; 
mands of 1932 in mind, we E closer scru- 
submit this Modern Media ~ . ° 


Test for pour consideration. . iny of media be- 
portion = i came the order of 
list. Then compare results. -~ —_ : the day—before 
buyers of space de- 

manded such re- 

forms as lower rates, 

voluntary circula- 

tions, and unforced 

combinations—these 

publishing advances were 

important elements of 


Modern's formula. 


And it must be a correct 
formula if—during a year 
of declining revenues for 
mosf publications—it can 
increase Modern's revenue 


MODERN MAGAZINES 


MODERN SCREEN MODERN ROMANCES 
100 FIFTH AVE, NEW YORK 
540 N. MICHIGAN AVE, CHICAGO 





Radio—European Style 


How Germany and Other Countries Deal with Broadcasting, as Told by 
Commerce Bureau 


SURVEY of “Broadcast Ad- 

vertising in Europe” has just 
been issued, in a bulletin under 
that title, by the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. In 
a country-by-country outline, the 
bulletin sketches the status of 
broadcasting, with special refer- 
ence to commercial advertising, in 
Europe at the middle of 1931. 

In the foreword, Frederick M. 
Feiker, Director of the Bureau, 
says: “In certain countries com- 
mercial broadcasting is definitely 
prohibited; in others the restric- 
tions upon owners of radio sets are 
such as to discourage their general 
use. In Europe existing regula- 
tions are, with a few significant 
exceptions, unfavorable to the de- 
velopment of this form of pub- 
licity.”. The introduction to the 
bulletin also emphasizes that broad- 
casting in Europe has developed on 
a basis different from that in the 
United States. 

“Commercial programs,” says the 
bulletin, “are the exception, not 
the rule. Hence the possibilities 
of effective coverage of the Conti- 
nent by broadcast advertising are 
limited, and changes from existing 
systems will probably be infre- 
quent.” 


Tax or License 
Fee Required 


Most European governments re- 
quire a tax or license fee for re- 
ceiver-set ownership, but there is 
no uniformity as to broadcasting, 
each country having regulations of 
its own. In only four countries— 
France, Germany, Italy and Spain 
—is there an important amount 
of commercial broadcasting. In 
France, no advertising is done for 
foreign firms, except by private 
stations; in Germany, radio ad- 
vertising is not available for for- 
eign firms, with one or two 


exceptions where goods are manu-~, 
factured in Germany; in Italy, ° 


foreign advertisements are per- 
mitted; while in Spain only two 
stations out of ‘fifteen will accept 
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foreign commercial broadcasting. 
In ten countries there is no com- 
mercial broadcasting. These are 
Austria, Belgium, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Denmark, Finland, Hungary, The 
Netherlands, Sweden, Switzerland, 
and the United Kingdom. In Aus- 
tria, set owners pay a monthly fee 
of about 28 cents. The United 
Kingdom also has a system of 
listeners’ licenses, and radio is con- 
trolled by a monopoly vested in 
the British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, formerly a division of the 
post office department. (In the 
Irish Free State, however, where 
radio is controlled by the govern- 
ment, commercial broadcasting has 
only recently been introduced.) 


How the Radios 
Are Distributed 


The ten countries where there is 
no commercial broadcasting have 
more than half of the 12,048,923 
licensed receivers given as the 
total for all European countries, 
except Soviet Russia. And they 
have 103 out of the total of 233 
broadcasting stations. 

Of the countries permitting 
commercial broadcasting, Germany 
is first in importance, with thirty 
broadcasting stations and 3,731,948 
licensed receivers; France is sec- 
ond, with thirty broadcasting sta- 
tions and 500,000 licensed receiv- 
ers; Spain is third, with fifteen 
stations and 550,000 receivers; and 
Italy, fourth, with twelve stations 
and 126,000 receivers. 

Radio advertising is common in 
Germany, but is not available to 
foreign firms. It is administered 
and controlled by a branch of the 
Federal Postal Ministry, known as 
Deutsche Reichs-Postreklame G. 
m. b. H. (German Federal Post- 
Advertising Co.). Contracts are 
made with this company, which in 
turn pays the various stations for 
the use of their time. 

“At most German stations,” says 
the bulletin, “the advertising pro- 
gram runs from 8:15 to 9 a. m. or 
around noon. The postal authori- 
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ties advise that it has been found 
most important to reach the women 
hearers before the daily shopping 
tour is undertaken, and conse- 
quently these hours have been se- 
lected. 

“Radio advertising in Germany 
falls into three general categories 

-namely, short remarks, lectures, 
and propaganda remarks, 

“The ‘lectures’ usually last ten 
minutes and, if time permits, may 
be. listed in the official program; 
they are usually given by one of 
the announcers on the pay-roll of 
the station, though in special cases 
the advertiser may employ vaude- 
ville or cabaret artists or other 
outside talent. 

“The so-called propaganda re- 
marks are usually given by the 
announcer of the station at inter- 
vals in a program of phonograph 
records, no mention of the firm 
being made in the printed program. 
A regular ‘propaganda-remarks’ 
program usually takes about one 
and one-half minutes to repeat and 
contains fifteen typewritten lines. 
This type of program is also ac- 
cepted up to thirty typewritten 
lines, for which a double fee is 
charged. If the fifteen typewritten 
lines are to be broadcast by means 
of a record, it should correspond 
to one and one-half minutes ordi- 
nary talking.” 

The bulletin presents a tabulation 
of the rates charged by the various 
German broadcasting stations, for 
“remarks” and “lectures.” For a 
few of the important stations, the 
rates in marks (at par of ex- 
change, one mark equals 23.8 
cents) are as follows: 


“Remarks” 
200 


“Lectures” 

Berlin 600 

40 210 

Hamburg ........ 80 420 

Cologne 40 200 

Munich 80 300 
Suedfunk Mueh- 

lacker 5 500 


Among the German firms and 
products being advertised are the 
following: Department stores, food- 
stuffs, summer and winter resorts, 
dairy products, radio articles, 
phonograph records, and leather 
goods. : 

In France, the broadcasting sta- 
tions belonging to the French State 
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do not carry any direct advertising, 
and the name, address and specialty 
of the firm offering the program 
are indicated only three times dur- 
ing a presentation. The private 
stations which do commercial 
broadcasting evidence very little 
uniformity in rates, some charging 
by the length of time and others by 
the number of lines or words in the 
advertising matter. 

“The quality of the programs 
broadcast, with but few excep- 
tions,” says the bulletin, “is such 
that listeners, including the French, 
tune in frequently on foreign pro- 
grams, especially those from Ger- 
man and English stations.” 


Adopt “Spend for the Home 
in 1932” Slogan 


A group of business papers, serving 
various industries whose products and 
services have to do with the building, 
remodeling or decorating of the home, 
are co-operating in a program to en- 
courage the public to “Spend for the 
Home in 1932.” Posters, circulars 
and newspaper mats are being made 
available to dealers in the respective 
fields by each of these publications and 
the program will be featured editorially 
throughout the _ year. Manufacturers 
are being urged to use the slogan in 
their advertisements this year and sev- 
eral have already begun to do so. 

The plan is based on the belief that 
there is at this time a high potential 
consumer interest in the home; that 
the home is becoming more of a center 
of social life than it was four or five 
years ago; that, therefore, a promotion 
of this sort will strike a responsive 
note toward the encouragement of buy- 
ing. The program was presented at a 
recent meeting of the Chicago Business 
Paper Editors Association and has been 
adopted by eleven publications pub- 
lished at that city. The participation of 
other business publications throughout 
the country is being solicited. 


F. W. Colburn with Nurre 


Companies 


Frank W. Colburn, recently with the 
Furniture Record and Journal, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has joined the advertis- 
ing staff of f The Nurre Companies, Inc., 
Bloomington, Ind., manufacturer of glass. 


Appointed by Furniture Guild 


Ed. Weir, formerly sales manager of 
the Round Oak Furnace Company, 
Dowagiac, Mich., and of Fenton, Davis & 
Boyle, Grand Rapids, has been appointed 
eneral manager of the Grand Rapids 
Pasnitace Makers Guild, Grand Rapids. 
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Stops Price Cutting 
by Putting Dealer Profits 
First 


(Continued from page 4) 
users know our prices and do not 
expect to pay less. 

“Full Price, Full Profit, Is the 
Yardley Policy. ... 

“There has been no price-cutting 
in the Yardley series. A $2 Yard- 
ley gift set still sells for $2. And 
sells! The buying public knows 
the value of Yardley merchandise. 
And Yardley restricts its distribu- 
tion im order to protect your 
profits.” 


Straight talk to dealers, to have 
any value, must be backed up by 
an exhibition of real guts on the 
part of the manufacturer. Dealers 
have learned that we of Yardley 
mean everything we say. When 
we say same prices, same terms, 
same discounts to all, that means 
that we treat every concern on the 
same individual basis. It means 
that if a chain wants to buy 
Yardley products, we will not sell 
it on any different basis. We do 
not treat with buying groups, no 
matter how much they tempt us 
with promises of volume. It 
would be manifestly unfair, we 
think, to our other customers in a 
city, if one of the stores in that 
city, through membership in a buy- 
ing group, were able to obtain a 
major discount in the purchase of 
our products. 


The Same 
to All 


To all those who seek to turn us 
from our purpose, we say: “We 
have no quarrel with price-cutting. 
But as far as we are concerned, 
we are convinced that it does not 
suit our business or our products. 
We are not interested in selling to 
retailers engaged in the profitless 
game of trading dollars with the 
public. Our prices, discounts and 
terms are the same to all—take 
’em or leave ’em.” 

In order that such a policy may 
be effective, every salesman must 
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feel that he has just the same 
standing as any other salesman. 
The Yardley salesman in a small 
territory in Indiana, say, knows as 
well as he knows his name that no 
salesman, even in New York, can 
offer any other prices, discounts 
or terms than he can, or has in 
any way a shade the better of him. 
That gives the salesman the cour- 
age to tell the dealer so and to 
stick to it with conviction. If the 
dealer badgers him, he can say, 
“If you can prove otherwise, I will 
write you any check you say.” Our 
salesmen do say that, and they 
know they are not jeopardizing 
their bank accounts. Such confi- 
dence in the policy of the house 
enables salesmen to earn and hold 
the confidence of dealers. 
Officials Can’t 

Open New Accounts 

No official of this company can 
open an account. Every new ac- 
count is opened by a salesman who 
first calls at the store to see that 
it is the type of establishment 
which will appeal to the kind of 
people who buy our products. 

The salesman next explains to the 
dealer the Yardley policy of full 
and fair prices and profits, and if 
the dealer expresses his acquies- 
cence in that policy the salesman 
will put his “O. K.” on an order. 
The order next comes to me for 
my “O. K.” before it goes to the 
warehouse from which the goods 
are shipped. 

There is, of course, something 
more back of the success of our 
line than the protection of dealers’ 
profits. The dealer does not buy 
merely because he is assured of a 
fair profit. 

In the booklet from which I have 
already quoted, we also told the 
dealer this: 


“You'll Hear a Lot About 

Yardley This Year... 
“And so will your customers. 
The Yardley Holiday Gift Sets 
will be featured in all the leading 
women’s magazines during Decem- 
ber. They will be advertised in- 
tensively in full-page rotogravure 
in leading metropolitan newspapers 
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@ To reach one man or a thousand men 


quickly...to tell your story forcefully...to 


impress them and urge them to act... 
promptly...use POSTAL TELEGRAPH. 


Postal Telegraph is the only American telegraph com- 
pany that offers a world-wide service of coordinated 
record communications under a single management. 





THE INTERNATIONAL SYSTEM 


Postal Telegraph 


Commercial all America 
Cables Cables 


Mackay Radio 
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GOOD 
COPY 


Employs analogies 
at times. William 
James wrote: 


‘One of the most 
philosophical re- 
marks I ever heard 
made was by an un- 
lettered workman 
who was doing some 
repairs at my house 
many years ago. 
‘There is very little 
difference between 
one man and an- 
other,’ hesaid, ‘when 
you go to the bottom 
of it. But what little 
there is, is very im- 
portant.’”’ 


HAWLEY 

ADVERTISING 

COMPANY 
Inc. 


95 Madison Ave. 
New York City 
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during November and December 
both. 

“More than sixteen million read- 
ers will see these advertisements 
during the last two months before 
Christmas. Sixteen million poten- 
tial customers will already be fa- 
vorably inclined toward Yardley 
products when they begin to do 
their Christmas shopping. Make 
it easy for them to see these prod- 
ucts when they come into your 
store. 


Yardley has not only established 
through years of consistent adver- 
tising a cumulative consumer ac- 
ceptance and a constantly growing 
consumer demand, but it has also 
protected prestige. We understand, 
too, that in addition to all that ad- 
vertising can do, the dealer is en- 
titled to every selling aid which 
our product can derive from pack- 
aging and merchandising set-ups. 
To increase our own and the deal- 
ers’ profit possibilities, our prod- 
ucts are presented in such a way 
as to make them, at once, visible 
and attractive to the consumer and 
easy for the dealer to display and 
sell. 

Products with salesmanship built 
into them are one of the most con- 
vincing reasons why a retailer 
should be interested in profit. For 
products that sell themselves don’t 
need that artificial and habit-form- 
ing stimulant—bargain prices. 


Bullet Holes Make Business 


In these days of reconstruction wise 
business men are looking for new fields 
into which to carry their persistent 
activities. An example of admirable ag- 
gressiveness, as well as of taking ad- 
vantage of existing opportunities, has 
been shown by the invisible textile 
weavers of Chicago. An advertisement 
appearing recently in the newspapers of 
that city read: 

“Bullet holes rewoven perfectly in 
damaged clothes; low prices, 


New Agency at Worcester 


The Wells-Coolidge Advertising 
Agency has m organized at or- 
cester, Mass., with offices in the 
Worcester Evening Post Building. 
George A. Wells, president of the new 
agency, was at one time an account 
executive with the Rule-Williams Ad- 
nog | Agency. Philip Coolidge, trea- 
surer, has been engaged in radio ad- 
vertising. 
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Report Increased Sales and 
Advertising for “Outdoor Girl” 


At the annual stockholders meeting of 
th Crystal Chemical Company, New 
York, it was announced by the board 
of directors that unit sales of Outdoor 
Girl beauty products had increased from 
4,000,000 in 1930 to over 15,000,000 in 
1931. This increase, it was pointed out, 
was accomplished with an advertising 
expenditure during the latter year of 
nly 100 per cent over that of the pre- 
ceding year. Stockholders of the com- 
pany voted an increase of 50 per cent 
in advertising appropriation for 1932. 
The company plans to extend its promo- 
tional activities into at least six foreign 
countries, 

Dr. D. P. Gillespie, formerly secre- 
tary of the Crystal Chemical Company, 
was elected chairman of the board. Sid- 
ney Picker, formerly advertising man- 
ager, was made secretary. fyram 
Picker remains president. All other 
officers were re-elected. 


Death of W. S. Hamburger 


Walter Scott Hamburger, formerly di- 
rector of publicity of Hochschild, Kohn 
« Company, Baltimore, died at that city 
on February 15 at the age of fifty-seven. 
He had been with the Hochschild, Kohn 
store as assistant manager and advertis- 
ing manager and, later, as director of 
publicity, which position he had resigned 
on February 1. He was one of the 
oldest members and a former director of 
the Advertising Club of Baltimore. 


E. W. Bennett Appoints 


Brisacher 

E. W. Bennett & Company, makers 
of Brilliantshine metal polish and Ben- 
nett’s silver polish, have appointed the 
San Francisco office of Emil Brisacher 
and Staff to handle their account. News- 
papers, magazines and direct-by-mail will 
be used. 


“Ballyhoo” Appoints 
R. A. Burton, Jr. 


Robert A. Burton, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed Western advertising manager of 
Ballyhoo, with offices at 540 No. Michi- 


gan Avenue, Chicago. He was for- 
merly with Liberty and The American 
Weekly. 


W. F. Hall Acquires Canadian 


Gravure 
The W. F. Hall Printing Company, 
Chicago, has acquired control of the 
Canadian Gravure Company, Ltd., 
operating a rotogravure plant at To- 
ronto, 


Death of C. M. Wessels 

Charles M. Wessels, former head of 
the C. M. Wessels Company, Philadel- 
phia, and the Grocery Trade Service, 
Inc., New York, died recently at New 
York, He was sixty years old. 
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‘PUNCH’S 
PRESTIGE 


PRESTIGE is a common word in 


| advertising currency, but it stands 


for something hard to win and 
jealously to be guarded in busi- 
ness practice. The dictionary 
defines it as “influence arising 
from reputation.” It is another 
name for the goodwill of the 
Advertiser who has built his pro- 
duct into the consciousness of: the 
buying public. Indiscriminate 
weight of advertising alone can- 
not confer it. It develops slowly 
but certainly around the adver- 
tising which pursues a clear un- 
swerving policy, which aims at 
the intelligent of a wide- 
spread community, and which is 
found in company the world has 
learned to respect. In fulfilling 
the two last-named conditions 
“PUNCH” is of paramount 
importance to the Advertiser who 
is building uP prestige. Firstly, 
because “PUNCH” circulates 
primarily amongst that section 
of the public that moulds the buy- 
ing habits of the rest. Secondly, 
because throughout the English- 
speaking world “PUNCH” is 
believed” in withalong-established 
faith that extends to everything 
between its famous covers. 
Directly the advertising of your mer- 
chandise appears in “PUNCH,” that 
merchandise begins to gather to itself 
prestige, toearn goodwill andconfidence 
that are the finest of all bulwarks against 
trade vicissitude, and the greatest of all 
forces for trade expansion. Can you 
afford NOT to use the tremendous 
and growing power of “PUNCH”? 





MARION JEAN LYON 
Adver M. , “PUNCH” 


10 BOUVERIE ST., LONDON, E.C.4 
ENGLAND 
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Working 
SALESMANAGER 
Available 


One who knows how to 
sell as well as direct sell- 
ing. Ten years’ actual 
road experience and ten 
years as salesmanager, 
general manager and 
vice-president. Has inti- 
mate knowledge of sales 
and distribution prob- 
lems of every section of 
this country, as well as 
most export markets. 
Wide advertising expe- 
rience which has been 
tested for effectiveness. 
Age forty-three. 


Address Post-Office Box 1837 
Station E, Cleveland, Ohio 





























NEW YORK AND CHICAGO 
REPRESENTATION 


Manufacturers and business firms 
are offered an unusual opportu- 
nity to arrange for economical 
and reliable representation in the 
New York and Chicago offices 
of an organization specializing in 
mail advertising. 


Each office has a competent staff 
and is equipped with teletype- 
writer service. 


You can use as much or as little 
of our services as you may need 
and compensate us under any 
mutually satisfactory arrangement, 
on either a fee or commission basis. 


Our organization can assist you 
materially in promoting the sale 
of your products or service. 


R.S. TOTH AND ASSOCIATES 
Write to either office 


250 Park Avenue 53 W. Jackson Bivd. 
New York,N.Y. Chicago, Illinois 
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Selling Costs on Per 
Unit Basis 


E. A. Crarke Company 
Advertising 
PuHILapeLpHia, Pa. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We are interested in securing infor- 
mation concerning several different mer- 
chandising and advertising plans for a 
gas range manufacturer. 

The particular point that comes up ir 
our case is whether selling and adver. 
tising expense should be included in the 
per unit cost, and then whether the 
manufacturer should proceed with his 
advertising plans bas on the numbe: 
of units sold. 


VENTUALLY, of course, sell- 

ing and advertising expense 
will be controlled by the number 
of units sold. This will happen 
whether the appropriation for sell- 
ing is based on so much per unit 
or on total sales. 

A number of manufacturers of 
bulky merchandise such as auto- 
mobiles, refrigerators, ranges, etc., 
do appropriate so much per unit 
for advertising and selling expense. 
The unsatisfactory phase of such 
a policy is that when business is 
on the way up and a fairly heavy 
appropriation might be used to 
stimulate sales, actual per unit ap- 
propriations mean that the money 
appropriated for selling will al- 
ways be a little behind market de- 
velopments. Thus the needed 
stimulation is retarded at a time 
when it is really needed the most 

Total sales, of course, will al 
ways be the controlling factor in 
determining what can be done for 
selling and advertising. The best 
practice, however, is to determine 
what kind of job should be done, 
and then to appropriate the money 
for that job without regard to a 
per unit basis, bearing in mind only 
that when the cost of selling and 
advertising runs in too high a pro- 
portion to the total sales volume, 
it is necessary to prune it by re 
ducing the task to be accomplished 
—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


pooins Roy Alden Agency 

R. L. Nourse, Jr., formerly with the 
Los Angeles office of Hanff-Metzge: 
Inc., advertising agency, has joined Ro: 
Alden & Associates, advertising agency 
of that city, as an account executive. 
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THE FOCAL POINT OF THE New NEW YORK 
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' nit i : = NEW New York — the 
= hos > common meeting point of 
such . 2,  <s the four fields of greatest 
$ is a fa me prestige-building, business- 
~ y ee a creating opportunity . . ! 


1. America’s smart 
social center... 
2. The new up-town 
financial district . 
3. The world’s radio and 
amusement center 
4. The new center 
of decorative arts 


Here, at this vantage point, 
in a building unusually well 
designed for agency pur- 
poses — where clients and 
prospective clients may be 
received, entertained and 
served under the most im- 
pressive, the most favorable 
circumstances—is the right 
location for an agency. 


. . - Now Leasing for 
Immediate Occupancy 


MADISON at 49 


CROSS & BROWN COMPANY, Agent 
270 Madison Avenue - CAledonia 5-7000 


ap- 
ney 
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Over Advertising Manager’s Head 


Tue J. B. Witti1AMs CoMPANY 
GLASTONBURY, CONN. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I wonder if your attention has 
been called to the tendency among 
advertising agents, printing ped- 
dlers and others to high-hat the ad- 
vertising manager by addressing 
themselves to the president or gen- 
eral manager, although their busi- 
ness is obviously with the advertis- 
ing department. 

When such letters are turned 
over to the advertising manager, as 
they are in the corporation I serve, 
I cannot discover that these out- 
side communications carry any 
heavy guns. Unaided, I am often 
able to understand and attend to 
them. 

I am an advertising manager— 
long past the age when I take my- 
self seriously or wish to stand on 
my dignity. Nevertheless, like other 
advertising managers, I am sup- 
posed to have some use. I have 
some idea what that use is and I 
know my limitations. When a 
matter of adv ertising of honest im- 
portance that runs beyond my au- 
thority comes to my desk, I am not 
peeved—I send it to whom it be- 
longs. 


— 


I can’t think of a surer way for 
a peddler to prejudice his case than 
to present it to an official who has 
hired someone like an advertising 
manager to receive, sift and de- 
termine just such things. 

The method is nettling to anyone 
of intelligence and, to some extent 
at least, is bound to cloud his judg- 
ment. It is not quite beside the 
point either, to add that in all my 
experience, no advertising matter 
of real importance has ever been 
addressed to an upper official over 
the head of the advertising man- 
ager. The method is invariably a 
ruse to give an appearance of im- 
portance to an ordinary matter. It 
is a petty insincerity that gets no- 
where—at least no further than it 
would if addressed at once to the 
proper department. 

If this method of approach is to 
be continued, I should like to sug- 
gest to those who practice it that 
they get a revised list of upper 
officials. I have seen such letters 
addressed to deceased persons, and 
others with incorrect initials and 
titles. If the custom is going on, 
it might as well be free at least of 
clerical errors. 

Georce S. Hurst, 
Advertising Manager. 


—_ 


Putting Diapers on the Counter 


ON-COMPETITIVE mer- 

chandising, plus a packaging 
idea, are changing the entire sell- 
ing atmosphere of an old staple 
product—diapers. Here is a prod- 
uct that is a year-round seller that 
has usually occupied a space some- 
where under the counter, in the 
back room and sometimes was not 
removed from the case. 

Then came a new idea. Why not 
change the status of the product 
from a staple to a specialty? Wood- 
ward, Baldwin & Company, mill 
distributors for “Red Diamond 
Birdseye Diapers” manufactured 
by the Georgia-Kincaid Mills, and 
The I. B. Kleinert Rubber Com- 
pany got together and decided to 


merchandise diapers and rubber 
pants for babies in one package. 

One dozen diapers and one pair 
of Kleinert Rubber Panties were 
tied together with a baby blue rib- 
bon and wrapped in Cellophane. 
The result was a package that no 
dealer would want to place any- 
where but on top of the counter. 

A happy arrangement for sell- 
ing this new combination package 
was also arrived at. Woodward, 
Baldwin & Company sell only to 
wholesalers and the Kleinert sales- 
men call on department stores and 
other retail outlets. In this way 
there is no conflict and each or- 
ganization pursues its own indi- 
vidual selling activities. 
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THIS AGENCY WANTS MEN 











—— 


Avrer 14 years of uninterrupted 
service and growth, we find 1931 was the 
most prosperous year in our history. 


Every appropriation for this year has been 
signed — campaigns approved — and 1932 
promises to surpass ‘31 by a most satisfac- 
tory margin. 


We are organized for further sound, prac- 
tical expansion and now want to add more 
men. 

The kind of men we want are advertising 
agency executives who have proven their 
ability to secure and hold substantial ac- 
counts. We want men who prefer sur- 
roundings conducive to success and hap- 
piness—men who believe that the greatest 
short cut to maintained agency profits 
comes through the production of profits 
for the advertiser. 


We are located in New York City—mem- 
ber A.A.A.A., A.N.P.A., P.P.A., N.O.A.B., 
A.B.C. Members of our organization have 
seen this advertisement. For confidential 
exchange of facts, address, 


“V.” Box 290, Printers’ Ink 
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A F¥OURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
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Gro. M. Koun, Manager. 
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Money for 1{ Congress 


passes the Glass- 
Advertising Steagall bill 


amending the Federal Reserve Law 
—which it may have done by the 
time these words are in print—a 
considerable revival in advertising 
may be expected. 

The simple and immediate effect 
of the bill will be to enable every 
bank in every American commu- 
nity to have more money to lend to 
local business organizations which 
have been unable to borrow for 
their legitimate needs. 

There are plenty of misguided or 
short-sighted individuals who have 
viewed the shortening or wreck- 
ing of business-building programs 
during the last two years as 
ample evidence that advertising was 
“through,” that it was a racket, and 
so on, ad infinitum. 

They are shouting down the 
wrong rain-water barrel. If a man 
would invest in advertising, as in 
anything else, he must have some 








money to capitalize that investment. 
Sometimes he needs to borrow 
it, and the banks many times 
have denied it to him because of 
conditions which Senator Glass, 
Congressman Steagall, President 
Hoover, Secretary Mills and other 
public servants in Washington are 
now trying to correct through this 
notable non-partisan effort. 

Advertising isn’t on trial and 
hasn’t been. The whole story, 
stripped of emotionalism, is that 
capital has been lacking, and now 
it shows signs of peeking out from 
its hiding place. Welcome! 





Wise Words, bs E. ip 
chairman otf the 

Mr. Frew Corn Exchange 
Bank & Trust Co. of New York, 
applies common sense to advertis- 
ing. Knowing that a bank’s bal- 
ance sheet is its best advertise- 
ment, the Corn Exchange several 
years ago evolved a simplified set- 
up which made its published state- 
ments understandable to every 
reader. 

Mr. Frew recently told a Print- 
ERS’ INK writer of a talk with a 
very successful merchant. 

“T tried to get this man to dis- 
cuss general business conditions,” 
he said, “but he wouldn’t even 
consider the subject. He asked me 
what would happen to him if he 
should try to run general business, 
everybody’s business, along with his 
own. One of them would suffer— 
and he didn’t think it would be 
general business. 

“Tt strikes me that there is 
something in this merchant’s think- 
ing for all business men. Let 
everybody mind his own business, 
look to his own products and see 
that they are what the public wants 
at the price the public wants to 
pay.” 

It is a homely expression— 
“mind your own _ business”—but, 
as brought out here by Banker 
Frew, it is full of meaning and 
full of possibilities. It means not 
trying to run your competitor’s 
business or your entire industry’s 
business. It means putting your 
mind to work. The business which 
sets its collective mind to doing 
that will not need to worry about 
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where it will stand on advertis- 
ing appropriations. It will have 
dollars-and-cents reasons for more 
advertising to sell more goods. 


An Old c bd ~ 2 

president of the 
Problem Kirsch Company, 
maker of drapery hardware, writes 
a letter to his salesmen, warning 
them against the dealers who are 
preparing “to take advantage of 
the manufacturer by returning 
merchandise, demanding extended 
datings, extra cash discounts, 
freight allowances and the devil 
knows what.” 

He declares that “before we will 
submit to any such tyrannical treat- 
ment,” his company will “shut 
down, lock our doors and go out of 
business.” 

Our sympathy goes to Mr. 
Kirsch; he and other manufac- 
turers have a hard row to hoe in 
this respect. But why does he think 
he has discovered something new? 
Dealers have always been “tyran- 
nical” about returned goods privi- 
leges and the like; they have al- 
ways gone as far as they could, and 
of course will continue to do so. 

Nobody will have to lock his 
doors, though, because of the con- 
dition. It is doubtful if this evil 
can ever be removed; but it can be 
held sharply in check if manufac- 
turers have the courage to insist 
upon fair and reasonable conduct 
from their customers. 





Let’s Keep We are sure we 


shall not be ac- 
Competition cused of talking 


politics when we call attention to a 
wise remark President Hoover 
made last week to Malcolm D. 
Whitman, a woolen manufacturer 
of New Bedford, Mass. 

Mr. Whitman, heading a delega- 
tion of 122 industrialists, wanted 
the President to assume leadership 
in establishing a two-year truce “in 
destructive competition between 


competitors in industry, between 
those who do business with each 
other and throughout the general 
relationship of capital, 
consumption.” 

The President did not spark on 
the proposition at all. 


labor and 


He told Mr. 
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Whitman that a two-years’ total 
abrogation of the Sherman and 
Clayton anti-trust laws would in- 
evitably cause price-fixing and the 
eventual strait-jacketing of busi- 
ness. 

He might have added that it 
would stifle initiative, shatter or 
impair the good-will value of ad- 
vertised brands, and put advertis- 
ing and business promotion back 
at least a generation. 

It is tragic, in a way, to hear re- 
sponsible American business men 
pleading for a moratorium on com- 
petition. For competition is not 
only the law of success; it is the 
safeguard of the maker, the dis- 
tributor and the consumer. 

Mr. Whitman had better go back 
to New Bedford and think things 
over a bit. The anti-trust laws 
should be amended and clarified so 
they will talk sense; so business 
men can know what they prohibit 
and what they permit—something 
which even the erudite Supreme 
Court is not able to explain. They 
should be liberalized, too, but not 
abrogated—not even for two years. 


Prices Do Argument and 


counter argu- 
Get Fixed ment, the debate 


as to whether there should be price- 
fixing goes on. But little, if any- 
thing, is said about one phase of 
the price situation discussed by 
C. D. Ryan, an executive of the 
Hahn Department Stores, Inc. He 
was addressing a group of retailers 
on the evil consequences of price- 
cutting to dealers and manufac- 
turers. ‘ 

Price agreements are illegal, he 
pointed out, but only insofar as 
maximum price-fixing is concerned. 
When one dealer cuts the price on 
a product, his competitor goes him 
one better and then the merry war 
is on. It closes only when the ex- 
hausted battlers reach the point 
where they can’t cut one cent 
lower. Then and there, legally or 
illegally, prices are fixed. 

The dealers either continue to 
do business at a loss or, more 
likely, throw out the item which 
their shortsightedness has made 
unprofitable and the manufacturer 
is left holding the bag. The whole 
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affair constitutes slow suicide for 
business, throws consumptive ma- 
chinery out of gear and under- 
mines thoroughly the producer’s 
organization. 

Under these circumstances the 
fight is not so much a battle to 
establish price-fixing. It is also a 
problem how to get away from it. 


They Should Automobile 
Know makers are set- 


ting the pace for 
1932 advertisers. They are invest- 
ing large sums in advertising and 
using large space ina heroic attempt 
to stir lethargic buyers into action. 

Most of these advertisers have 
been advertising for many years; 
they know—or think they know— 
from experience what appeals are 
best and how to get the most for 
their advertising dollars. 

But we wonder if, perhaps, some 
of them aren’t a little too sure of 
themselves. How many of them 
have put their present methods to 
a test? Have they put these big, 
expensive campaigns under the mi- 
croscope? 

For example, do these adver- 
tisers know why they abandoned, 
some years ago, the use of direct 
inquiry pulling copy? Do the rea- 
sons that inspired this change apply 
today? Automobile advertisers are 
anxious, of course, to have pros- 
pects go to their local dealers for 
additional data and literature. Isn’t it 
possible that, this year particularly, 
there are many prospects who 
would prefer to send directly to 
the manufacturer for a booklet? 
Maybe dealers would: like to have 
some inquiries turned over to them 
to follow up. 

It is possible that the no- 
coupon policy is wisest for auto- 
mobile advertisers. We don’t know. 
They should know. 

What Does During the last 

M > week there has 

It Mean: been quite a bit 
of discussion about a resolution 
adopted by the board of directors 
of the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions at its meeting in Chicago. It 
follows: 

The board of directors of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations is much con- 








and publishers indicating that unusua 
and questionable measures of artificial 
stimulation of circulation are being em- 
ployed at the present time. 

In normal times the rules and stan 
ards set up by the Bureau have served 
reasonably well to protect advertisers 
and competing publishers alike and the 
spirit of those rules and standards has 
been generally observed. Apparently, 
under the stress of present economic cor 
ditions, there has been an_ increasing 
tendency on the part of some publishers 
toward the use of expedients in obtain- 
ing and maintaining circulations, which, 
while within the letter of the Bureau's 
rules, are likely to result in circulatio: 
of doubtful value to both advertiser and 
publisher. 

The board of directors recognizes its 
responsibility to meet new conditions as 
they arise just as rapidly as is possible; 
but the drafting of appropriate regula- 
tions takes time. Meanwhile, publishers 
are urged to scrutinize proposed circula 
tion promotion plans and to assure them 
selves that such measures conform to the 
spirit as well as the letter of A. B. ( 
standards. So also it is suggested 
that advertisers and advertising agencies 
study with particular and unusual care 
the circulation information presented in 
A. B. C. reports. 


The resolution appears to be 
driving at something; it is doubt- 
less a vivid statement upon a burn- 
ing issue. But just what is the 
issue? 

Maybe it means that the direc- 
tors would admonish publishers not 
to get overly tough in building up 
circulation during these trying 
times. 

If so, there doesn’t seem to be 
much room for argument. Ques- 
tionable methods of circulation-get- 
ting are questionable in good times 
as well as bad. 

If it means that the A. B. C. is 
moving toward qualitative circula- 
tion standards, we are for it. Ad- 
vertisers have a right to know not 
only how much circulation they are 
getting but what kind. 

For that matter, they would 
know this to a considerable extent 
right now if they would study the 
inside pages of the Audit Bureau 
report. 

We trust the directors, believing 
as they do that “it would take time 
to draft appropriate regulations 
toward this end” will not take too 
much time. If we interpret the 
rather ambiguously stated resolu- 
tion correctly, they are on the track 
of something worth while, 
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Advertising - 


Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 


4° EAST 34TH STREET 


NEW YORK 


MORE IMPORTANT NOW 
than ever, when appropria- 
tions must work harder, is 
the calibre of agency ser- 
vice described by *‘Not 
how much, but how well.” 

Extra thoroughness in 
market study, in media se- 
lection and in copy prepara- 
tion are made possible by 
the unusually high ratio 
of Newell-Emmett per- 
sonnel to each account. 


“NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL” 


Merchandising Counsel 
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Advertising Club News 


Marion C. Taylor Again 
Heads Fashion Group 


Miss Marion C. Taylor was re-elected 
president of the Fashion Group at its 
annual meeting held recently at New 
York. Other officers re-elected were: 
Miss Marcia Connor and Mrs. Winifred 
Ovitte, vice-presidents; Mrs. Ethel M. 
Kremer, executive secretary, and Mrs. 
Conway L. Atwater, treasurer. Miss 
Kathleen Howard and Miss Aimee 
Larkin were elected as additional vice- 
presidents. ° 

The Fashion Group will present a se- 
ries of six lecture-conferences on fash- 
ion merchandising in co-operation with 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York, to be given at the Mu- 
seum. Speakers at the various lectures 
will be: March 1, Miss Grace Cornell, 
of the Metropolitan Museum, “Art as 
a Selling Point”; March 8, Mrs. Edna 
Woolman Chase, editor-in-chief of 
Vogue, “The Fashion Business”; March 
15, Miss Cornell, “Guiding Principles 
of Art’; March 22, Miss Virginia 
Hamill, decorative arts consultant, 
“Merchandising Better Designs for the 
Home”; March 29, Miss Cornell, 
“Color”, and April 5, Miss Dorothy 
Shaver, vice-president of Lord & Tay- 
lor, “Merchandising Good Taste.” 

*x* * * 


Engineering Advertisers Plan 


Program on Distribution 

The March meeting of the Engineer- 
ing Advertisers Association of Chicago, 
to be held on the evening of March 14, 
will be devoted to discussions of the 
year’s problems in industrial distribu- 
tion. Howard Ehrlich, president of the 
Electrical Trade Publishing Company, 
and H. W. Barclay, editor of Mili and 
Factory, Illustrated, will be the speakers. 
J. R. Hopkins, advertising manager, 
Chicago Belting Company, will lead a 
general discussion following these two 


talks. 
* * * 


Chicago Council to Hold 
Packaging Exhibit 

The Chicago Advertising Council will 
hold a packaging exhibit in conjunction 
with its luncheon meeting of March 11. 
This is a tie-in with the Second_Pack- 
aging, Packing and Shipping Confer- 
ence, Clinic and Exhibition to be held 
in Chicago during that week. 

Arthur S. Allen, New York color con- 
sultant and package designer, will speak 
at the meeting. Paul Ressinger, 
commercial designer, is in charge of ar- 
rangements for ae eee. 


Organizing Poor Richard War 


Veteran Post 
Theodore E. Ash, head of the adver- 
tising agency bearing his name, is or- 
nizing from the membership of the 
‘oor Richard Club of Philadelphia a 
Poor Richard. Post of 
Foreign Wars. 


Veterans of 
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New York Club Goes into the 
“Talkies” 


Members of the Advertising Club of 
New York, many of them getting their 
first ‘“‘screen test,” take part in a 
two-reel talking motion picture devoted 
to club activities. The film deals prin- 
cipally with the functioning of the club's 
committee system, which is described by 
H. B. LeQuatte, general chairman of 
group committee activities. 

Charles E. Murphy, president, makes 
the opening address, which is followed 
by a talk on the general subject of ad- 
vertising by Thomas J. Watson, vice- 
president. In all about thirty members 
appear in the two reels. 

The film was made in the club house 
under the direction of the motion picture 
committee. It is planned to have the film 
shown before other advertising clubs. 

i 
Advertising Neophytes 
Organize 
The Association of Advertising Neo- 
phytes has been organized at New York 
by Alvyn G. Schmale, of the Hazard 
Advertising Corporation, of that city, 
for young men just entering upon their 
advertising careers. Membership in the 
association is limited to those employed 
by advertising agencies in minor capaci- 

ties. 

Officers of the new association are: 
Mr. Schmale, president; Robert Cargan, 
first vice-president; Christopher Murray, 
second vice-president; Richard Andruk, 
corresponding secretary; Donald Hurley, 
recording secretary, and Willard Weiser, 
treasurer. 

* * * 


Organize Home Study and 
Mail-Order Group 


_A group composed of members asso- 
ciated with home study and mail-order 
firms has been organized at Washington, 
D. C. to exchange ideas on various phases 
of these businesses, especially on adver- 
tising. Members of advertising agencies 
of the city have been invited to become 
affiliated with the group which plans to 
meet monthly. E. R. Hass, of the Na 
tional Radio Institute, has been appointe: 
to arrange the next meeting of the 
group to be held early in March. 


Death of G. B. Lockwood 


_ George Browning Lockwood, pub 
lisher of the Muncie, Ind., Evening 
Press, died last week at that city at the 
age of fifty-nine. He was founder of 
the Terre Haute, Ind., Tribune, which 
he sold. He acquired the Marion, Ind., 
Evening Chronicle in 1907 and pub- 
lished that paper until 1913. In 1912 
he became owner and publisher of the 
Muncie Press and in 1913 established 
The National Republican, semi-official 
organ of the Republican party. 

A son, Gordon Lockwood, who sur- 
vives, is business manager of the Muncie 
Press. 
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FARM PAPER SUMMARY 
FOR JANUARY 


COMMERCIAL ADVERTISING 
LINAGE 


(Exclusive of house, livestock, baby 
chick and classified advertising 








MONTHLIES 

1932 1931 

Lines Lines 
California Citrograph.. 15,726 16,945 
Country Gentleman ... 15,227 29,759 
Florida Grower ...... 12,071 13,257 
Successful Farming ... 10,327 16,658 
Country Home ....... 9,439 11,191 
Capper’s Farmer ..... 8,544 12,457 
Farm Journal ........ 8,103 11,510 
Poultry Tribune ...... 7,945 15,528 
Amer. Poultry Journal. 6,053 12,150 
Amer. Fruit Grower... 5,798 8,824 
Leghorn World ....... 5,755 8,460 
"Breeder’s Gazette and 

Dairy Tribune ...... 5,717 8,976 
Rhode Island Red Jour. 5,688 8,306 
Plymouth Rock Monthly 5,639 8,662 
Southern Agriculturist. 5,488 13,037 
+Poultry, Garden and 

BEOUED . co cecccccccces 4,721 7,603 
Better Fruit ......... 3,497 5,124 
Wyoming Stockman- 

PN cxcvinteness 3,305 3,571 
New England Dairyman 3,035 5,088 
Northwest Poultry Jour. 2,920 3,982 
American Farming 2,746 5,524 
Farmers’ Home Journal 2,624 2,556 
Farm Mechanics ..... 2,597 3,334 
The Bureau Farmer... 2,471 3,188 
Iowa Farmer & Corn 

Belt Farmer ....... 2,244 3,858 
Nat’l Live Stock Producer 2,209 3,484 
TOME coscccccseseses 159,889 243,032 


*Formerly Breeder's Gazette. 
+Formerly Reliable Poultry Journal. 
SEMI-MONTHLIES 
Progressive Farmer & 
Southern Ruralist 


Carolina-Va. Edition 12,973 24,154 
Kentucky-Tennessee 
a eer 12,136 23,695 
Georgia-Ala. Edition 11,580 23,352 
Miss. Valley Edition 11,490 23,863 
Texas Edition..... 10,950 22,656 
Farm & Ranch........ 10,106 *23,879 
Okla. Farmer-Stockman 9,848 15,187 
Hoard’s Dairyman .... 9,679 18,277 
Indiana Farmer’s Guide 8,076 *21,690 
Southern Planter ..... 7,266 14,610 
Montana Farmer ..... 6,321 10,456 
Missouri Ruralist ..... 5,879 13,186 
Western Farm Life.... 5,752 9,162 
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1932 1931 

Lines Lines 
Arkansas Farmer ..... 5,555 6,150 
Utah Farmer ......... 5,212 8,540 
Arizona Producer 4,727 11,849 
Missouri Farmer ...... 4,295 4,820 
Southern Cultivator ... 2,485 3,736 
WED  ccncnscsesesess 144,330 279,262 


*Five Issues. 
BI-WEEKLIES (2 Issues) 
The Farmer & Farm, 





Stock & Home...... 1*36,658 

Minnesota Edition .. 15,532 

Dakotas-Mont. Edition 13,113 
Nebraska Farmer ..... 13,590 *32,408 
Wallaces’ Farmer & 

Iowa Homestead . 13,440 *35,445 
Prairie Farmer ...... t*33,860 

Illinois Edition ..... 12,492 

Indiana Edition 11,261 
Wisconsin Agriculturist 

PE nt eacnawns 12,393 *28,610 
Dakota Farmer ....... 9,654 24,285 
Kansas Farmer, Mail & 

ey ‘euGscwecedie 5,599 *22,724 
ey ee ae 107,074 213,990 

TOne Edition. *Five Issues. 

WEEKLIES (5 Issues) 

Pacific Rural Press.... 22,459 35,397 
California Cultivator .. 22,168 35,907 
Rural New Yorker.... 21,846 36,518 
Pennsylvania Farmer ..¢20,213 38,739 
New Eng. Homestead.. 16,084 31,973 
American Agriculturist. 14,782 25,135 
Ohio Farmer ......... 13,559 30,339 
Washington Farmer ...¢11,157 19,670 
Oregon Farmer ....... 110,607 18,657 
Michigan Farmer ..... 710,490 22,629 
Idaho Farmer ........ 9,203 16,946 
Dairymen’sLeague News 4,703 7,266 
nittbidnehietnwd 177,271 319,176 


tFour Issues. 


FARM NEWSPAPERS (4 Issues) 
Kansas City Weekly 





ere 13,971 
Missouri Edition... .. 13,626 
Kansas Edition... ... 12,684 
Ark.-Okla. Edition... 12,622 

Dallas Semi-Weekly 
Farm News ........ "10,545 
Friday Edition...... *6,648 
Tuesday Edition..... 6,207 

I lie le eo a 51,787 24,516 
TOne Edition. *Five Issues. 

Grand Totals ........ 640,351 1,079,976 


(Figures compiled by Advertising 
Record Company) 














The Little 


Schoolmaster’s 





Classroom 


FOR several years a member of 
the Class has been reading about 
Texaco Golden Motor Oil and its 
faculty of flowing easily even in the 
coldest weather. Convincing ad- 
vertisements have shown the oil 
being poured from an hour-glass 
frozen in ice. 

But the other day he came face 
to face with an actual demonstra- 
tion of this quality. An aggressive 
Texaco dealer in New Jersey real- 
ized that if the point were worth 
emphasizing in national advertising 
he could tie up with it at the point 
of sale. Gathering together what 
little snow there was about his fill- 
ing station he made a mound and 
partly buried six quart bottles of 
oil in it. Curiosity, he told the 
Class member, got the best of many 
motorists who, once they had asked 
why oil had to be kept in snow, 
left themselves wide open for a 
good sales talk combined with an 
actual demonstration. 

Perhaps other members can find 
a lesson in this tale. Many good 
talking points are used in national 
advertising only to lose their ef- 
fectiveness when they are not re- 
peated at the point of sale. 

* * * 


To the list of duties which are 
described as the lot of an advertis- 
ing agency executive by Groucho, 
there is another which has come to 
the attention of the Schoolmaster. 
He learns of it through Jerome B. 
Taft, account executive with the 
Gardner Advertising Company. 

Mr. Taft is now initiating a 
group of forty-six railroad men 
into the principles of salesmanship. 
These men have long served in 
passenger and freight traffic work 
and have been graduated to busi- 
ness promotion. They know their 
road, the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey, and they know railroading. 
The training course aims to de- 
velop a more productive follow- 
through to the road’s advertising. 

A primary course on selling 
fundamentals is divorced from any 
tie-up with the railroad business. 
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The Schoolmaster is told that men 
charged with the work of business 
promotion are vitally interested in 
learning more about sales work. 
The selling, however, has been 
handicapped, for example, by use 
of terms familiar to railroad men 
but not understood by prospects. 
A quiz given, following four 
weekly lessons, demonstrated the 
value of the sales training course 
iri many respects. 

A series of lessons has just been 
completed, devoted to an analysis 
of railroad markets, how to reach 
them and how to serve them. Then 
followed more lessons to demon- 
strate how what has been taught 
can be put into practical use. The 
course will conclude with a general 
sales meeting dinner at which 
President R. B. White of the 
Jersey Central, who has evinced 
keen interest in this new departure 
for railroad traffic salesmen, wil! 
talk to the men on what he ex 
pects of them during the coming 
year. 

This month, a three-month sales 
campaign will get under way. The 
Schoolmaster is told that this is 
believed to be the first time that 
a group of railroad traffic repre- 
sentatives have been gathered to- 
gether for intensive sales training. 

Each step in the program is part 
of a determined effort to make 
sales promotion a definite part of 
railroad operation and will aim to 
make the staff sales and service 
minded. Whereas the men previ- 
ously were called solicitors, they 
are now considered “Sales and 
Service Representatives.” It is 
felt that, where “solicitors” now 
call, offer the railroad’s services 
and conclude the visit, they will 
hereafter work along more scien- 
tific sales lines in securing actual 
business. 

* * * 

Members of the Class are or 
should be familiar with the re- 
search and testing of advertise- 
ment effectiveness work of Dr. 
Daniel Starch, whose studies have 
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No 


THE publisher’s repre- 
sentative is working hard 
these days. 


He has to. 


More footwork, an in- 
creased number of calls, 
more intensive selling is 
being demanded by the big 
chief. 


He deserves the help of 
well planned advertising to 
do the necessary mission- 
ary work, to furnish the 
continuous reminder in- 
fluence of his sales message. 


To take away now from 
a hard working sales force 
the essential assistance of 
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Victories 
Without Guns 


advertising copy, -is like 
taking away artillery sup- 
port from the infantry. 


The salesman is entitled 
to the support of adver- 
tising copy in the pages 
of publications read by his 
prospects. 


The publisher who 
wants present victories in 
the form of signed orders 
can’t expect them without 
support. 


The way to encourage a 
sales force calling on hard 
to sell prospects during the 
days when every call must 
count is to use selling copy 
in the 
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WANTED: 
Substantial Interest 
In Agency 


The founder and president of a highly 
successful Direct Advertising Agency is 
interested in enlarging the scope of his 
activities in the advertising field. He 
is planning to acquire a substantial 
interest in a sound, recognized General 
Advertising Agency. This executive, 
who has created and sold advertising 
to many of the leading Manufacturers 
in his territory, is only desirous of 
hearing from organizations that need 
man power as much, if not more, than 
money power. A very substantial in- 
vestment will be made, after rigid in- 
vestigation, in an organization that is 
solidly entrenched in the present and 
faces a future rather than a past. 
Please furnish complete details, in 
strictest confidence. 


Address “Y,” Box 294 
Printers’ Ink 





Export Advertising 

and Sales Executive 

7 years world wide experience for- 
eign agency work. Wishes connec- 
tion with Foreign Department of 
domestic agency or foresighted, pro- 
gressive manufacturer. 


"7," Box 293, Printers’ Ink 








‘*That Fellow Bott’’ 

Opens a New York Office 
Can contact you better now. INSTANTANEOUS 
APPEAL to advertising of all kinds, making 
it tell—impel—sell. Clients throughout U.S. A.. 
also in Alaska, France, Canada. Send details 
of your proposition—we’ll send ours! 


Bott Advertising Maency 


Little Rock, set} Dost. § New York, N. Y,. 
(Southern Bidg.) H (Chanin Tower Bidg.) 








BINDERS 


To make the files of the Printers’ Ink 
Publications more accessible we sell 
binders at cost. The Weekly holding 
nine or more copies is $1.25, post- 
paid, and the Monthly holding eight 
copies $2.00, postpaid. These binders 


are an attractive addition to any desk 
or library. 
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often been reported in PRINnTERs’ 
Ink. One of his case studies was 
recently discussed before the 
Schoolmaster who jotted down 
some of the findings so that these 
could be presented for considera- 
tion at this meeting. 

The advertisement tested, ap- 
peared in five magazines with a 
combined circulation of 12,035,259. 
It was two columns wide, black 
and white. Total cost of the ad- 
vertising space was $18,960. 

Dr. Starch followed his usual 
formula of continuing his survey, 
which was conducted among con- 
sumers, until he found that in- 
quiries had established a fixed 
ratio, with further inquiries in- 
fluencing no change in results. The 
data then assembled was projected 
to apply to the total circulation. 
Here are the results: 

The advertisement was seen by 
more than 7,800,000 people, at a 
cost of $.002. Some small part of 
it was read by 221,464 people, at 
a cost of $.086. A considerable 
part was read by 1,208,451 people, 
at a breakdown cost of $.016. All 
of the advertisement was read by 
357,334 people, costing the adver- 
tiser $.053 per person. 

Users of the product noticing 
the advertisement were 291,807, 
costing the advertiser $.065. In- 
quiries concerning the product and 
purchases attributed to the adver- 
tisement were made by 62,520 indi- 
viduals, with a breakdown cost of 
$.30 to the advertiser. 

Dr. Starch, when told that these 
data were going to be passed on to 
the Class, made one request. He 
wanted it specified that case 
study is one of his best from the 
standpoint of effectiveness pro 
duced by an advertisement. 

* * 


Study your public, find out what 
it needs and then go to work on 
something that will answer a 
popular demand. The results may 
be surprising in simplicity of solu- 
tion, or again, they may be found 
to be most unusual. For example, 
who would conceive of building a 
ferris wheel for automobiles to 
ride around in? 

The idea isn’t far-fetched. It 
has become a reality with the in- 
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stallation of an automatic garage 
in the Loop district of Chicago. 
The new invention is the solution 
of the machine age to a problem 
which has taxed the wits of 
municipalities and frayed the 
nerves of motorists. But the pub- 
lic must be served, even though 
the manner of serving be a radical 


departure from anything done 
heretofore. 
The new machine can park 


forty-eight autos in ground space 
normally allotted to six cars. It is a 
unique tower, 105 feet high, with 
cages upon which the cars are 
parked. The patron steps out of 
the enclosure, operates a small 
hand lever which brings him a 
check showing the number of the 
cradle and the time of parking. 
A throw of the lever also causes 
the doors to close and a vacant 
cradle to come into position at the 
driveway level where it will be 
ready for the next customer. 

An automobile, when wanted, is 
returned to the owner in one min- 
ute average time. 

The Schoolmaster is impressed 
with the thought that, while the 
machine continues as a novelty, it 
will probably supplant one traffic 
congestion with another. Police- 
men will undoubtedly be kept busy 
with the job of keeping pedestrians 
moving until American curiosity 
over the new product is satisfied. 

* * * 


The Schoolmaster has always 
been pretty well satisfied with the 
English language as a medium of 
expression and, except for the 
cases of its utter abuse which 
sometimes issue from the lips of 
his countrymen, he has registered 
no complaint. He was satisfied 
with the language, that is, until a 
Class member, John W. Clissold, 
of Joplin, Mo., wrote to him to 
ask which was correct—tooth 
powder or teeth powder; tooth 
brush or teeth brush. Since then 
an insidious dubiety has been 
working to undermine his faith in 
the tongue of his people. 

More recently a note has come 
across the Schoolmaster’s desk 
from a Pennsylvania member of 
the Class, S. Ward Seeley, who 
suggests that the French can be 
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Do you need a 
selling - merchandising 
man in the Rocky 
Mountain area? 


I want a job as sales representative for 
a live merchandising or manufacturing 
organization seeking to build a greater 
business in the Rocky Mountain States. 

My experience covers a wide field; ad- 
vertising managership and sales executive 
experience with large Mid-Western con- 
cerns. My record of income speaks for 
itself. I prefer a line sold by dealers 
and jobbers backed by a sales manager 
of merchandising instinct where ideas 
and concrete re-sale suggestions are sold 
to possible buyers. 

However—I am adaptable to learn- 
ing any sound proposition. A complete 
record of experience, earnings per year, 
references New York and Chicago will 
be sent upon request. 


RICHARD R. CRONKHITE 
2451 York St., Denver, Colo. 

















Availablenow! 


Advertising, 
Merchandising, 

Sales Promotion 
Executive 

with Ten Years’ 
RETAIL 
EXPERIENCE 

in Four Outstanding 
Department Stores. 
Executive Board Member. 


$15,000 or Over 
Last Five Years. 
College Graduate. 
Christian, Age 34. 
“W,” Box 292, P. I. 
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Will Buy Agency 


I will buy 100% of stock in small, 


recognized New York agency. Place 
can probably be made for present 
owners with business if desired. Give 
full details regarding present volume, 
price, etc., in first letter. Confiden- 
tial, ‘“‘R,”’ Box 148, Printers’ Ink. 











Depression + Stimulation = Normalcy 
The plus factor (sales stimulation) is 
found and named in “POWERS THAT 
MOVE MEN TO ACTION.” 

Results under test: 150% increase in 
gross returns . . . 208% increase in net 
profits. 

Mailed Without Charge on Letter-Head Request 


ROBERT RUXTON 
10 High Street Boston, Mass. 





Verbatim Transcripts 

of Radio Broadcasts 
A checking service 
to study current 
LAurelton 8-4044 

MARIE C. LONGSTREET 


178-42 Leslie Road 
Springfield Gardens, Long Island, N. Y. 





for those wishing 
programs. Telephone 


New England Advertising 


Selling Organization with centrally located 
well-equipped offices in Boston—twelve 
years’ service and excellent contacts— 


wants to connect with agency, magazine 
or trade paper wishing to develop New 
England business. 
and responsible. 


Capable, experienced 
“> wee te, BP. LL 


PRINTE 


RS’ 
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well as delightfully 
He offers as ex- 


as 
periphrastic. 


| amples Ja poudre @ dents and une 


brosse a dents, meaning “the pow- 
der for teeth” and “a brush for 
teeth.” This, Mr. Seeley points 
out, is the French way of avoid- 
ing this perplexing problem. 
The Schoolmaster wonders what 
effect his acquiring French man- 
nerisms would have upon the 
Class. But he can at least take 


| refuge in the fact that he means 


well. 


Made Advertising Manager, 


Jonesboro “Tribune” 
Donald Murray, former managing editor 
of the Jonesboro, Ark., Daily Tribune 


| has been appointed advertising manager 





of the paper. Harry L. Williams, pub- 
lisher of the Tribune for twenty-three 
years prior to 1928, recently regained 
possession of the property against which 
a receivership petition was recently filed 


H. J. Gillin with Buffalo 
Paper 


Harold J. Gillin, at one time, with the 
New York office of Wylie B. Jones, Inc., 
advertising agency, has joined the ad- 
vertising staff of the Buffalo, N. Y., 
Leader. 


With American Electrotype 

Ross Baikie, formerly with the North- 
ern Electrotype Company, Detroit, has 
been appointed sales manager of the 
American Electrotype Company, also of 
Detroit. 


Death of A. H. Dorsey 


Albert H. Dorsey, head of the Phila 
delphia advertising agency bearing his 
name, died at that city last week at the 
age of forty-seven. He was a member 
of the Poor Richard Club. 
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OTOGRAPHS 
Postage Stamp Size 
Minimum Quantity 100 
Send $1.00 and any photograph or snapshot. We will re- 


turn it unmarred, postpaid, with 100 of these gummed, perforated photo- 
Satisfaction guaranteed or your money refunded. 


Philadelphia Badge Company 
942 Market St., Dept. P, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AKE your social! 

C + and business let 
ters, etc., more a 
preciated, more effe: 

tive by attaching a 


real photograph of 
yourself, product, 


each 











MONTREAL 
WINNIPEG 


J- J- GIBBONS Limited 


CANADIAN ADVERTISING AGENTS 



















REGINAT 
CALGARY 
EDMONTON 
VICTORIA 
VANCOUVER 
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Classified Advertisements 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES _ 


BOOKS ON ADVERTISING WANTED 
Cash paid. Also = and exchanged. 


Wr 
\DVERTISING BOOK EXCHANGE 
60 Broad Street, New York City 


AGENCY PARTNER 


Wanted who can produce some desirable 
business, or invest capital, in a new type 
agency organized to meet modern busi- 
ness conditions. _Write experience and 
full particulars. Box 840, Printers’ Ink. 











IS THERE A NEW YORK AGENCY 


Agency ‘Head whose accounts have 
“slowed-up” to where relief from over- 
head is necessary? If so, we are a 
medium-sized, recognized, well-financed 
\gency, established 30 years and open 

a proposal from an Agency or Agency 
Head, controlling accounts but “worried” 
bout overhead. Write Box 841, P. I 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 
To Detroit, Hotel 


Webster Hall. Writes F. N.: “Your 
service is very good and worthwhile.” 

F or over 13 years tributes like these have 
been pouring in here. Powerfully proves 
Penn is powerfully equi ¥ to help 
$5,000-$50,000 men to find good posi- 
tions wi companies. Penn has 
helped thousands. Penn can help you, too. 
Consult us today. = PENN, INC., 

35 Sth Av., N.Y.C. ras 


HELP WANTED 


Salesmen for Political Campaign Buttons 
ind Convention Badges. Splendid side 
ine. Fine opportunities for large orders. 
Good commission. St. Louis Button Co., 
Fourth and Lucas, St. Louis, Mo. 
LARGE old-established photographic firm 
desires SALESMAN for photographic il- 
istrations and commercial work. One with 
xperience and proper connections. Write 
fully in first letter. Apply Box 842, P. I. 


A Directory of one of the largest indus- 
trial fields is being developed tor annual 
publication. There is a permanent open- 
ng for a man experienced in industrial 
list building and maintenance who can 
issume complete daily responsibility. 
Give complete details. Box 837, 
Printing Company located outside of New 
York will add two salesmen to its staff 
in New York City. Plant is completely 
equipped for large volume of general 
printing. New York office maintained and 
tacilities unexcelled. Commission only— 
no drawings except on accepted business 
Give complete information .in first letter. 
lhis will be heldconfidential. Box 843, P. I. 


FIELD INVESTIGATORS 


If you have had experience with one 
of the leading New York Research Or- 
ganizations or Agencies doing Market 
Research work, we will be glad to con- 
sider your application for part-time field 
investigation work. Pay on per day 
basis. Must be available on short notice. 
Write L. E. Scriven, 27 Stayman Street, 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 
































POSITIONS WANTED 


YOUNG MAN, 19, high-school graduate, 
attend C. C. N, Y. Evening, two years’ 
photo-engraving experience, desires posi- 
tion. Excellent references if requested. 
Box 845, Printers’ Ink. 


RADIO PROGRAM DIRECTOR 
at liberty. Proven results, on large sta- 
tion. Recognized author, actor. nows 
microphone and public. Robert Bristen, 
2716—21st Avenue, Astoria, L. I., N. Y. 


HIGH-CLASS ARTIST AND VISUAL- 
IZER on displays or general advertising. 














His past connections have been with 
the largest concerns, his selling record 
very high. Who can use such a man? 


Box 838, Printers’ Ink 


TOUGH JOBS—If you want someone to 
hand tough jobs to, to travel among deal- 
ers for pertinent information, to assist 
you with enthusiasm. Several years’ 
diversified experience, and college train- 
ing, age 22, Christian. Box 839, P. I. 


SALES PROMOTION MANAGER 
Twelve years’ experience every phase 
sales, —_ promotion, advertising; agency 
trained; tional organizing, executive 
ability; poe on taking complete charge 
ahoettcians 33, unmarried; highest cre- 
dentials; locate ‘anywhere. Box 846, P. I. 


EDITORIAL ASSISTANT 
Proved ability as trade journal editor. 
Now employed; desires connection with 
trade paper in need of a young, in- 
telligent man experienced in editing, 

e-up. Knowledge sales, advertising, 
direct-mail, follow-up. Salary secondary 
consideration. Box 836, Printers’ Ink. 














Ambition + Experience Seeks Opportunity 
Business man, 29. Nine years’ experience 
on both sides “trade table” (retail mer- 
chandising and sales representative) in 
many states for manufacturer. Advertis- 
ing trained. Research and sales ability. 
Wishes connection where opportunity exists. 
Employed. Single. Box 76, Delanco, N. J. 


PUBLICATION SPACE SALESMAN 
12 years’ successful experience with lead- 
ing general magazine, nationally known 
trade paper and outstanding newspaper; 
valuable merchandising background; close 
contacts with leading agency men and 
advertisers. ard, constructive worker, 
with excellent business- -producing record; 
college man; salary secondary to worth. 
while connection. Box 844, 


CATALOGS 


A complete, economical, catalog compila- 
tion and printing supervision service is 
offered to busy sales and advertising 
executives of the electrical, radio and 
hardware industries by a seasoned ad- 
vertising man who has specialized in pro- 
ducing technical and consumer catalogs, 
on a free-lance basis, for firms all over 
the country. Complete details and sam- 
seg of recent work will be sent gladly 
or your inspection. Joseph Calcaterra, 
Pleasantville, N. Y. (N. Y. C. suburb). 
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